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Ten Ways To Help Further The 


Cathedral Enterprise In Your 
National Capital 


To the reader of THE CATHEDRAL AGE who may have become interested in 
helping forward the Cathedral undertaking on Mount Saint Alban, the following 
additional suggestions are made: 


Remember the Cathedral in your 
prayers—that all its work may be 
blessed and that guidance may be 
given to those responsible for its ad- 
ministration. 


. Come and see the Cathedral—when 


you visit Washington or stop over 
when you pass through Washington. 


. Go and tell your friends and associ- 


ates about the Cathedral—urging 
them to visit Mount Saint Alban 
whenever opportunity affords. 


. Join the National Cathedral Associa- 


tion—membership includes a_ sub- 
scription to THE CATHEDRAL AGE, 
the only illustrated magazine devoted 
exclusively to world-wide Cathedral 
interests. 


. Make an Offering for a Stone—to be 


placed in the Cathedral fabric in 
memory of those departed or in hon- 
or of those who are still here to en- 
joy life. 


6. Join All Hallows Guild—and by 


your annual offering help beautify 
the Cathedral Close so that the 
grounds may afford a setting worthy 
of the Cathedral itself. 


. Subscribe Annually for Washington 


Cathedral Christmas Cards — thus 
aiding the movement to increase the 
distribution at Christmastide of greet- 
ing cards which emphasize the sacred 
significance of the Holy Nativity. 


. Make a Gift to the Cathedral Foun- 


dation—payable in one sum or in an- 
nual installments for five years. 


. Write for Information on Special 


Memorials Available — offerings to 
the Glory of God and in loving 


memory of one’s family or friends. 


. Remember the Cathedral Foundation 


by Bequest—Personal property may 
be bequeathed and real estate devised 
for the benefit of Washington Cathe- 
dral and its associated agencies for 
Christian service. See page 63 for 
Testamentary Disposition. 


Further information will be furnished gladly by the Dean of the Cathedral 
or the Executive Secretary of the National Cathedral Association. 
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“A POSITIVE GAIN TO CITIZENSHIP, TO MORALITY, 
AND TO CIVILIZATION” 


The general Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church met in Washington 
in October, 1898, only a month after the Cathedral land was bought—and on the 
Sunday before its adjournment, the Peace Cross, which commemorates the ending of 
the War between Spain and the United States, was unveiled. 

At this, the first service of the Cathedral, President William McKinley said: 


“I appreciate the very great privilege, extended to me through its bishops and 
laymen, of participating with this ancient Church, in this new sowing for the Master 
and for man. Every undertaking like this, for the promotion of religion, morality and 
education, is a distinct and positive gain to citizenship, to morality and to civilization. 


“For this sacred enterprise, through you, its originators and promoters, I wish the 
highest influence and the widest usefulness, both in the immediate present and in all 


the years to come.” 
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WINTER’S MANTLE ENFOLDS THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


“Low circling round its southern zone, 


The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone.” : 
From “Snow-Bound,” by John Greenleaf Whittier. 


NOTE ON THE COVER 


For the photographs on the cover of this issue of TH& CATHEDRAL AGE and on the 
frontispiece, we are indebted to the Reverend James G. Widdifield, rector of St. Paul’s Me- 
morial Church in Detroit. He brought his camera when he came to a conference at the 
College of Preachers last winter. Several of the lovely winter scenes he captured have ap- 
peared in this magazine and on the religious Christmas Cards created for the National 
Cathedral Association.—Epiror’s Nore. 
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The Archbishop Speaks to America* 


Sermon Broadcast from Washington Cathedral by the Most Reverend and 
Right Honorable William Temple, D.D., Litt.D. 


T is a wonderful privilege that I 

should be allowed, at the very out- 

set of my visit, to speak in this way 
to multitudes of the citizens of the 
United States, and I must preface 
what I say by an expression of grati- 
tude for this opportunity. 

I am happy to number among my 
personal friends many Americans, and 
I have paid one very short previous 
visit to the States. In this way I have 
been led to a conviction which I desire 
to express at the outset. For I began 
by making the mistake frequent among 
my fellow-countrymen of supposing 
that American and British folk are 
really parts of one nation who happen 
to have become politically separated. 
Those who from either side of the At- 
lantic start with that assumption are 
bound to be disappointed as the dif- 


*Eighty-nine radio stations in the United States 
and Canada were linked together by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for this service under the 
auspices of “The Episcopal Church of the Air.” 
Introduced by the Right Reverend James De Wolfe 
Perry, D.D., LL.D., Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, the 
Archbishop spoke from the Bethlehem Chapel of 
the Holy Nativity on December 8th, 1935.— 
EpiTor’s NOTE. 


ferences disclose themselves—differ- 
ences of sentiment, of policy, and of 
aspiration. Each is looking for what 
ke does not find. For, of course, the 
plain fact is that history has led to 
the development of widely divergent 
types on the two sides of the Atlantic; 
and the way of wisdom is to assume 
not identity but difference. Then, if 
we meet each other as heirs of differ- 
ent and indeed divergent traditions, 
we shall be surprised and delighted at 
the perpetually fresh discovery of 
common elements in our tradition re- 
ceived from the past, and common 
hopes in our outlook as we prepare 
for the future. 

The fact that we can understand 
each other without having recourse to 
any foreign language, gives us an op- 
portunity for mutual appreciation 
greater than any other two nations 
possess. And therein at once lies part 
of the special service which we are 
called upon to render to mankind. For 
the way of welfare and peace is the 
way of mutual appreciation. Peace 
and good-will can never come merely 
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through those things wherein men are 
all alike. These are in any case the 
source of agreement; and good-will 
that rests on these alone will not sur- 
vive the irritation due to variety and 
difference. If peace and good-will are 
to be secure, it must be because the 
differences between us have themselves 
become the bonds that hold us _ to- 
gether. 


Mcllcnmm 


Tue TruE NATURE OF COMMERCE 


It is worth while to consider what 
are the forces that specially bring men 
into contact with one another across 
all national boundaries, and how far 
these are a source of friction or of 
harmony. The chief is commerce; and 
this works both ways. Commerce is 
one of those activities of mankind that 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
Washington, D. C 
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has about it a sort of natural paradox. 
Its method is one that tends to obscure 
its true nature, for its true nature is 
mutual benefit. The exchange of goods 
should be to the benefit of both parties. 
In its simplest form it is, on each side 
of the exchange, a disposal of unwant- 
ed surplus in return for something 
needed; and however complicated its 
organization becomes, that remains its 
essential principle. Moreover, as far 
as commerce is healthy, it is beneficial 
to all concerned in it. But in the proc- 
ess of exchange each party is likely to 
be thinking more of his own needs 
than of the other’s. Consequently 
there’ arises some rivalry between 
them: each is trying to buy cheap and 
to sell dear. And when the commer- 
cial system is highly complicated, and 
there is little personal intercourse be- 
tween those who direct the two sides 
of an exchange—or rather, the variety 
of interests concerned in the exchange 
—all sense of partnership in a process 
of mutual benefit is likely to disap- 
pear, and a sense of unrelieved rivalry 
to take its place. The method of com- 
merce has then obscured its true na- 
ture; men have become so absorbed 
in the way in which they conduct it, 
that they forget what it really is. 

The answer to the question whether 
commerce promotes rivalry or good- 
will is the same as the answer to the 
question whether men are thinking 
most about its method or most about 
its nature; for its method is likely to 
be a source of friction, while its na- 
ture is a source of good-will. 

We sometimes hear reformers say 
that business ought to be not competi- 
tion for private profit but co-operation 
for public service. That is not the 
wisest way of putting the matter; and 
Christians, more than other people, 
will be anxious to avoid it. For Chris- 
tians will remember that the reality of 
anything whatever must be what that 
thing is in the mind of Christ. It must 
be as He conceived it, because He is 
the agent of Creation. No Christian 
who pauses to reflect can ever regard 


our Lord as one who points to vision- 
ary ideals. His is the mind which per- 
feetly and truly apprehends reality. 
That is why He can say that to follow 
His teaching is to build upon a rock. 
So it is here. Modern business often 
looks like a huge system—or chaos— 
of competition for private profit; but 
it never really is that; it always is co- 
operation for public service. It is for 
public service, because if no one wants 
the product there will be no pur- 
chasers, no purchase price, no wages 
and no profits. Except insofar as it 
serves the public, business cannot go 
on at all. 

Similarly, business is conducted by 
the co-operation of multitudes of peo- 
ple; some supplying labor of various 
types, some managerial skill, some cap- 
ital; and if any one of these is with- 
drawn, the process stops. Except so 
far as it is co-operative business cannot 
go on at all. But it could go on with- 
out any profit, though, of course, not 
at a loss. It is already, always, and 
inevitably co-operation for public ser- 
vice, and it is not in its own nature 
competition for private profit. It al- 
ways is the thing that reformers some- 
times say they want it to become. It 
is not its own nature that is wrong, 
but the way we treat it. We have be- 
come so obsessed with its method as 
to forget its real nature. 

And, of course, if you treat as com- 
petition for private profit what really 
is co-operation for public service, some- 
thing is likely to go wrong with it be- 
cause you are making a mistake. We 
have here an illustration of a universal 
principle. God is the source of all 
good things, economie goods as much 
as any others; and He means us to 
enjoy them to the utmost. The com- 
merce which enables men to enjoy 
them more fully, is in accordance with 
His will; and if we treat it as what it 
is, a great system of co-operation for 
the general benefit, it will generate 
good-will. But if we are self-centered 
—which is the essence of all sin—and 
attend chiefly to our own share or in- 
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terest in it, converting it into com- 
petition for private profit, it is bound 
to go wrong in its own working and 
to promote rivalries and enmities. But 
this comes, not from the nature of 
commerce but from our sinful way of 
conducting it. 


A PARABLE ON CO-OPERATION 


It is perhaps worth while, for avoid- 
ance of misunderstanding, to point out 
that co-operation does not in practice 
exclude competition altogether; and in 
urging that industry and commerce 
should be conducted in a co-operative 
spirit, I am not demanding the elimi- 
nation of competition. Consider any 
team-game. The players join in the 
game for the pleasure which all share; 
the aim is co-operative. The way in 
which they promote that co-operative 
aim is for one team to compete against 
the other. If the two principles can be 
inter-twined like that in a mere game, 
it is not to be supposed that a combi- 
nation of them is impossible in real 
life. But it makes all the difference 
which of the two is uppermost and 
which, in the last resort, checks and 
controls the other. If the co-operative 
spirit is in control, you have good 
sportsmen who would rather be beaten 
in a good game than win in a walk- 
ever; if the competitive spirit is up- 
permost, you have players who play 
to win and who will do any dirty trick 
that the referee will permit. It is 
quite easy to apply this parable to the 
affairs of life. 

Commerce then is one of the factors 
that bring nations together. Whether 
in doing so it promotes good-will or 
ill-will depends on whether we conduct 
it rightly or sinfully. In fact, of 
course, our conduct of this, as of all 
other human affairs, is a mixture of 
rightness and sin. But there is no 
doubt where lies the way of remedy 
or salvation. 

Another great international activity 
is science. Here, national characteris- 
ties count for least. The progress of 


science is a vast co-operative enterprise 
resting on those qualities of the human 
mind which vary least as between the 
different nations and races. An ex- 
periment accurately carried out and 
observed in a laboratory of Moscow 
or Berlin is valid for Paris, London 
or New York, unless variety of eli- 
matie conditions affect it. So far as it 
goes, science generates fellowship. But 
it is not very potent in this, because 
it does not draw upon, and therefore 
does not harmonize, those differences 
of sentiment and outlook which lead 
to strife. 

Art in its various branches is a 
greater power than science. For art 
does spring from nationally character- 
istic attitudes of mind, and is able 
so to present these as to illustrate 
their value. Shakespeare and Brown- 
ing could only have appeared in Eng- 
land, Goethe only in Germany; Dos- 
toievsky only in Russia; and all of us 
are the richer for their works. As we 
read these, we see each country in its 
characteristic excellence. We learn 
from the writers of other nations what 
we could never have learned from 
those of our own; all are the better 
for this rich variety, and we rejoice 
that other nations are so different from 
ourselves. In that mutual apprecia- 
tion, the foundations of real good-will 
may be laid, because the differences 
that tend to set us at variance are 
becoming the bond of our fellowship. 

Yet even this does not touch the 
heart of the matter. For at bottom 
cur differences arise from that sin or 
self-centredness which is characteristic 
of all men from birth, complicated by 
divergence in our standard of admira- 
tion and of judgment. There is no 
hope of solving many of the most dif- 
ficult of our problems until at least we 
all agree to submit to one standard of 
judgment. We may fail to conform 
our lives to the standard which we ac- 
cept. But that is a small matter and 
the conflicts arising from such a fail- 
ure are, in principle at least, capable 
of adjustment. But if one admires 
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conduct which another censures, no 
adjustment is possible. The world’s 
most urgent need, now that it is weld- 
ed by the scientific conquest of dis- 
tance into a single community, is a 
single and universally accepted stand- 
ard of moral judgment, by which all 
nations agree that their actions shall 
be approved or condemned. 


Hore Lirs in Divine REVELATION 
But what possibility is there that 
out of the welter of diverse traditions 
and cultures, which men have made 
for themselves, any such agreement 
ean be built up? There is no hope 
whatever that this chief need of our 
world can be met unless there is in- 
deed a Father of all mankind, whose 
will includes the welfare of all His 
children, and who has made His char- 
acter known to men—unless, in short, 
there is a Divine Revelation. The Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is offered as pre- 
cisely that Revelation; and those who 
have made sincere trial of it have 
found that it vindicates its claim. 


Here is the source of hope for the 
world in our generation as in every 
generation that has gone before us. 
It is true concerning this world, as 
concerning the next, that there is none 
other Name under heaven wherein we 
must be saved, but that of Jesus 
Christ, in whom is seen the very Na- 
ture of God, and His will for man. 


I am glad, therefore, that at this 
anxious time I am come here, not 
chiefly as a representative of England, 
nor of the English branch of the Cath- 
olie Church, but as a minister of the 
universal Gospel and of the Catholic 
Church itself. We have our national 
characteristics; and if only we have 
good-will we can rejoice in all of 
them. And that good-will itself will 
not be established so securely as to 
survive the frictions and tensions of 
modern life, unless we are united in 
a common submission to one throne of 
Judgment, and seek to guide our lives 
by reference to that one and only pur- 


pose which embraces the welfare of 
all—the purpose of the love of God. 


And this we cannot do for ourselves, 
Nothing is so surprising as man’s pa- 
thetic belief that he can, by the action 
of his own will, determine the diree- 
tion of his own life. History and ex- 
perience are one long refutation of 
that belief; yet men obstinately cling 
to it. They will not admit the fact 
which the Christian Church ealls Orig- 
inal Sin, or allow for its consequences. 
Yet the fact remains. We are born 
self-centred, and we cannot lift our- 
selves off that centre of self and re- 
organize our nature on some other 
plan. We can indeed widen the eir- 
cle of which each is centre. I can es- 
cape from narrow concern for myself 
to concern for my family, or my na- 
tion, or even my race; but it will still 
be ‘‘my’’ something. And that is sin 
—the very essence of sin. For the 
true centre of the world is God. Un- 
less we can really learn not only to 
think but to feel that we are, as it 
were, planets revolving about him, we 
cannot exercise a right judgment. 
That is something we cannot attain by 
ourselves; all we can do is to submit 
ourselves to the forces which can bring 
about a change in us. 


In other words, the supply of our 
most vital want is to be found through 
faith and worship:—faith, not as a 
torpid acquiescence in some theologi- 
eal proposition, but as practical trust 
in the active power and wisdom and 
love of a God who is ready to guide 
us if we seek His Spirit; and wor- 
ship, not as the perfunctory repetition 
of some familiar words, but as the 
opening of heart, the submission of 
conscience, the surrender of will, to 
the holiness and love of God disclosed 
in Jesus Christ. As we learn in this 
sense to trust and to worship Him, 
seeking in that faith and worship the 
guidance of our lives, we shall both 
be drawn together in a fellowship of 
the Spirit which embraces all who 
trust and worship, and shall learn 
what is God’s will for ourselves, our 
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share in the all-embracing purpose of any brief period of time; nor will it 
His love. 


God is very patient. We must not 
expect the solution of our problems in 


come as a whole, in a single flash; but 
through the slow progress of 


advances 
made step by step. In that 


advanee, 


Courtesy of Ammidon & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
BY CECIL ALDIN 


which is four miles from 


YORK MINSTER—FROM A PAINTING 
The Archbishop’s official residence is ‘Bishopthorpe,’ the Minster 
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one step of great importance is to es- 
tablish and maintain a mutual under- 
standing and good-will between the 
great families of English-speaking na- 
tions. Our common speech will help 
us; our tradition, so far as it is com- 
mon to us both, will help us too. But 
these are no more than aids. The real 
bond of unity, between us and between 
all men, is our common faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, Lord and God, our 
common allegiance to Him as King. 

That faith and allegiance will bring 
the fuller inspiration and support for 
our tasks on earth, exactly because 
they are independent of the chances 
and changes of mortal life. The con- 
summation for which we hope is not 
the discovery of an earthly paradise 
by methods of sociological experiment ; 


it is rather the eternal Kingdom of 
God wherein all history may find its 
fulfilment. Here is the permanent 
paradox of religion. We may be used 
to save the world only so far as our 
first thoughts are not of the world at 
all, but of God and His glory. We 
shall be the better citizens of our 
earthly states and of the common- 
wealth of nations, because our first 
citizenship is in Heaven. For the 
world’s chief need is not for progress, 
but for redemption; and its loftiest 
hope is not for a perfect administra- 
tion of secular affairs but for a fel- 
lowship of mankind that springs from 
communion with God. We shall find 
peace and good-will on earth only 
when we have learned to join in giv- 
ing glory to God in the highest. 


A Notable Meeting 


NE of the most notabie, signifi- 

eant, and profitable meetings 

ever held on Mount Saint Al- 
ban was that of the Cathedral Coun- 
cil, which convened in the College of 
Preachers on Friday and Saturday, 
December 20th and 21st. It was at- 
tended by a larger number of its mem- 
bers than any hitherto held. 

Those present were: 

The Bishop of Washington, the Dean 
of the Cathedral, the Warden of the 
College of Preachers, Canon William 
L. DeVries, Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Dr. John R. Mott, the Rever- 
end Dr. William Adams Brown, the 
Reverend Dr. ZeBarney T. Phillips, 
the Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, 
the Honorable John Gilbert Winant, 
Dr. Warren P. Laird, Dr. William 
Holland Wilmer, Mr. Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, the Honorable David A. 
Reed, Mr. Harry Lee Rust, Jr., Mr. 
Coleman Jennings, Mr. C. F. R. Ogil- 
by, Mr. Robert V. Fleming, Mr. Rich- 
ard W. Hynson representing Mr. Cor- 
coran Thom, Treasurer of the Cathe- 


cral Chapter, and the editor of THe 
CATHEDRAL AGE, as secretary of the 
Council. 

Among those members who were un- 
able to be present were Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman of Richmond, Virginia; the 
Reverend Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman of the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism and 
Mr. James Sheldon of New York City; 
the Honorable George Wharton Pep- 
per of Philadelphia, General John J. 
Pershing, Canon G. Freeland Peter 
and Admiral Cary T. Grayson, U. 8. 
N., retired. 

The central theme discussed was 
‘“Ways in which Washington Cathe- 
dral may best advance the cause of 
religion in the United States.’’ With 
rare statesmanship and a deepened 
sense of both the criticalness and op- 
portunities of the present hour, mem- 
bers of the Council considered the con- 
tribution the Cathedral might make in 
giving freshened impulse to those spir- 
itual purposes for which the Cathedral 
stands. 
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treat emphasis was laid upon the 
strategie plaée Washington Cathedral 
occupies for affording the outstanding 
prophets of the nation, both clerical 
and lay, to give pronouncements on 
the vital questions of the hour. A 
striking thing about the conference 
was the unanimity of opinion ex- 
pressed by the members of the Coun- 
cil, representing, as they do, broadly 
the interests of the several branches 
of the Christian Church. 

A committee on findings was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Dr. John R. 
Mott, Dr. William Adams Brown, Dr. 
Z. T. Phillips, Canon Stokes and Alan- 
son B. Houghton. When their report 
will have been prepared, a_ special 


meeting of the Council will be called 
to consider the recommendations and 
to lay plans for the most forward- 
looking program the Cathedral has 
ever undertaken. 

The whole emphasis of this Council 
meeting was upon spiritual values. 
Everything else was made subordinate 
to this supreme end. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the Cathedral 
in the Nation’s Capital, with its sev- 
eral institutions, affords an opportu- 
nity for a fresh expression of Chris- 
tian statesmanship and a reaffirmation 
of Christian ideals as is not afforded 
by any other center in the country. 

JaMEs E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


A Cathedral for Delaware 


By the Very Reverend Hiram Rockwell Bennett, Dean of the Cathedral Church 
of St. John, in Wilmington 


ELAWARE was the first of the 
American states to ratify the 
Constitution, and it is among 

the latest of the American ecclesiasti- 
eal jurisdictions to have a Cathedral. 
When William White became Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, in 1787, he received 
jurisdiction over the State of Dela- 
ware; he and his immediate succes- 
sor, Bishop Henry U. Onderdonk, 
ruled the Diocese of Delaware from 
Philadelphia. And there was no resi- 
dent bishop until Dr. Alfred Lee was 
consecrated on October 12, 1841. 

Some sixteen years later, St. John’s 
Chureh, the present Cathedral, was 
founded by Alexis I. duPont, who 
was moved to make the gift because 
there was a need for a settled home 
for a mission that had been started 
by the Reverend Charles Breck, ree- 
tor of Trinity, in 1853. 

Mr. duPont had not been a Church- 
man, but he was devoted to his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Thomas Mackey- 
Smith, a faithful ecommunieant, who, 
having taken the wrong medicine by 
mistake during an illness, found he 


was dying from a _ poisonous dose. 
He ealled his family and asked for 
the prayers for the dying from the 
Book of Common Prayer. No one 
was sufficiently calm to perform this 
office until Mr. duPont, then not even 
a professing Christian, read the pray- 
ers and closed the doetor’s eyes in 
death. Much moved, he said, “If that 
is the way a Christian can die, then 
T wish to be a Christian.” 

He was baptized and confirmed, 
and established St. John’s in memory 
of his beloved kinsman. The site of 
the present Cathedral was occupied 
by the “Green Tree Tavern.” When 
arrangements were made to build the 
church, a paper was passed around 
the village. Among others solicited 
was a reputable Quaker, who replied 
that his conscience would not allow 
him to give anything to build a 
church, but that he would be glad to 
give a substantial sum towards tear- 
ing down the tavern. Which he did. 

And now the present high altar of 
the Cathedral is above the site of the 
bar, much as the high altar of the 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN IN WILMINGTON 
View showing Chapter House with east end of the Choir. 


Cathedral at Zanzibar is over the site 
of the ancient slave-block ! 

Mr. duPont died some months be- 
fore St. John’s was consecrated. Af- 
ter more than seventy-seven” years, 
the Cathedral of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware stands today in the midst of 
busy city life, on the main highway 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore—the 
old “King’s Highway.” 

The present Bishop of Delaware, 
Dr. Philip Cook, well aware of the 
need of his diocese for a Cathedral, 
selected St. John’s for many reasons. 
It was set apart as a Cathedral at the 
time of the diocesan convention of 
1935, when Bishop Cook issued a 
proclamation declaring that, pur- 
suant to an agreement between him- 
self and the rector, wardens and ves- 
trymen of St. John’s Church, he had 
accepted it as his Cathedral and 
named the rector (the sixth in the 
history of the parish) as dean. 


Then followed the installation of 
the first Dean of Delaware Cathedral. 
The service was adapted from that 
used but a few weeks before, when 
Dr. Matthews had been installed in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, as suc- 
cessor to Dean Inge. In English 
usage the installing prelate is gener- 
ally the archdeacon; here it was the 
president of the Standing Committee. 

Starting out thus auspiciously, the 
Cathedral Church of St. John is mak- 
ing haste slowly, but, it is hoped, in 
the best Anglican tradition. The dis- 
tinction between the parochial and 
Cathedral functions of the institution 
are clearly determined, and provision 
is made for a chapter which shall 
maintain oversight over the Cathe- 
dral. At the present time the Dean 
is assisted by two Minor Canons, as 
well as by a Vicar Choral. 

The services are of the best Eng- 
lish Cathedral type. The choir, com- 
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posed of some seventy men and boys, 
is said to be one of the best in the 
United States. The present organist, 
Mr. Paul Terry, has had training in 
English Cathedrals. Among the mu- 
sical features is the presentation on 
Sunday evenings of a community 
service, when the Cathedral is filled 
with people of various religious af- 
filiations. The preachers on these oc- 
casions, besides the Bishop of the 
Diocese and the Dean, as well as the 
city clergy, are outstanding leaders 
in the life of Church and State in 
America. 

Other functions appropriate to the 
Cathedral are the intercessions at the 
daily services and the meetings of 
diocesan and community interest 


which are held in the spacious build- 
ings so close to the center of Wil- 
mington. 

The Cathedral is built of blue gran- 
ite which came from a quarry on the 
north side of the Brandywine, not 


more than half a mile away. In 1919 
the group of buildings was augment- 
ed by the lengthening of the Choir 
and Sanctuary, the building of a 
Lady-Chapel, Cloisters, and offices, as 
well as a Chapter House and deanery, 
these additions to the Cathedral prop- 
erty costing nearly a half a million 
dollars. 

As it stands today, the Cathedral 
Chureh of St. John, though small in 
comparison with the large metropoli- 
tan basilicas, reminds one of the 
smaller English or Welsh Cathedrals. 
The buildings are set in a well-kept 
Close, two acres in extent, with a 
wide variety of foliage which makes 
a veritable bird-sanctuary in the 
heart of the city. 

All of the glass in the Nave and 
Sanctuary is of American manufac- 
ture. Some of the windows date from 
the first days of St. John’s, and 
others, of the thirteenth century type, 
are from the studios of Willett in 


THE CHOIR MARCHES THROUGH THE CLOSE TO RENDER OFFERING OF PRAISE 


It is composed of seventy men and boys directed by 


Paul Terry. 
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Philadelphia. One in the Baptistry 
represents the seven sacraments, and 
the west window in the Nave has for 
the subjects of its three lancets the 
Creed, the Te Deum and the Bene- 
dicite. The windows in the Lady- 
Chapel are modeled after ones in Ely 
Cathedral. 

There is an impressive choir screen, 
earved with skill, which is a me- 
morial to Frances duPont Coleman, 
wife of Bishop Coleman, who was 
once rector of the parish. In Bishop 
Coleman’s own memory there is a 
massive bas relief bust on the north 
aisle of the Nave and a window, dedi- 
cated a year ago, in the south aisle. 
The pulpit, which has some excellent 
examples of bronze bas relief in the 
plaques of the Nativity, the Crucifix- 
ion and the Ascension, is a memorial 
to the wife of the late Judge Brad- 
ford, for many years warden of the 
parish. 

The organ, a four-manual Moller, 
is one of the largest in Delaware, 
with case and fittings of walnut. The 
Dean’s stall is at the entrance of the 
Choir, on the Epistle side. The Bish- 
op’s, with appropriate canopy, is op- 
posite. The walls of the Choir and 
Sanctuary are of carved Indiana 
limestone, with sedilla, a piscina and 
aumbry, of the same material, in their 
proper positions. 

The Lady-Chapel is in memory of 
the late Natalie Wilson duPont. Here 
there is an auxiliary console, making 
it possible for certain sections of the 
great organ to be available for small- 
er services. The reredos in the chapel is 
also of Indiana limestone, with a poly- 
chrome effect which is carried out, as 
well, on the organ screen and ceiling. 

Adjoining the large sacristy is the 
office of the Bishop of Delaware, with 
quarters on the second floor for dioc- 
esan executives. The Dean’s and 
the Bursar’s offices are in the Chap- 
ter House, the first floor of which is 
devoted to the choir school and the 
second floor occupied by the chapter 
room, used for diocesan and parochial 
meetings. 


The Delaware Cathedral is very 
practical, in that it furnishes the dio- 
cese with a maximum of efficiency at 
a minimum of expense. There is, in 
addition to the above named build- 
ings, a well-equipped parish house 
with auditorium, kitchen and other 
rooms, and with small-sized class 
rooms for each elass of the Cathedral 
Sunday School. 

It is the purpose of the officials to 
set before the Church a practical 
Cathedral unit suitable for a small 
diocese. Indeed, the purpose of the 
Wilmington Cathedral is to unite 
every parish in the city and diocese. 
Its motto might be set down as “All 
for one and one for all.” The Cathe- 
dral is not costing the Chureh in 
Delaware one penny. It is not drain- 
ing the membership of the parishes 
in the City of Wilmington. It is striv- 
ing to make a definite cultural con- 
tribution to the welfare of the city 
and state. Already citizens of every 
religious affiliation have expressed 
their interest in the Cathedral and 
their hope that it may truly become 
“a house of prayer for all people.” 


THE CHOIR SCREEN 





The Need for a Spiritual Renaissance* 


By the Honorable Carl J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian Parliament, 
and Principal Delegate from Norway to the League of Nations 


HAVE just come from Geneva, 

where for the past few weeks 

Europe’s leading statesmen have 
been grappling with the most serious 
erisis which has faced them since the 
war. In an international crisis such 
as this a man must weigh his words 
well. Nervous anticipation, disillu- 
siomment and fear of the future fill, 
and must fill, the mind of any honest 
man who took part in the work there. 

In their own countries statesmen 
realize that politics and politicians no 
longer grip people’s imaginations be- 
cause their causes no longer grip their 
hearts. There exists a weariness of 
party politics in the old-fashioned 
meaning of the word. Similarly, in 
the international world, there is a 
weariness of politics building on a na- 
tionalism similar to party polities or 
even narrower. 

For the dispute between Italy and 
Ethiopia is only a comparatively 
minor symptom of the disease which 
afflicts our civilization. It may, or 
may not be patched up by the old 
political art. Even if it is, we shall 
not be any nearer than we were be- 
fore to a world solution. 

What we are facing today is not an 
economic or a political ecrisis—hardly 
a crisis at all in the ordinary meaning 
of that word. A crisis is something 
acute, something passing, and the basic 
cause of the critical condition today is 
not economic or political but moral. 
One might speak of a crisis of men- 


*Summary of an informal address delivered be- 
fore representatives of the press, Government offi- 
cials, and other guests at the Hotel Carlton, in 
Washington, on November 7th, 1935. Canon An- 
son Phelps Stokes presided and the sponsoring 
committee included Albert W. Atwood, editorial 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post; Hermann 
Hagedorn, biographer of General Leonard Wood, 
Robert S. Brookings and other eminent Americans; 
James Waldo Faweett of the Washington Evening 
Star; Elisabeth Ellicott Poe of the Washington 
Post, and the editor of THz CATHEDRAL AGE. 


tality. The truth is we are in a huge 
spiritual decline, an epoch of degen- 
eration, if by degeneration we under- 
stand the process whereby a culture is 
being destroyed through its own 
products. 

There is a growing conviction among 
European statesmen today that any 
solution on the usual diplomatic basis 
can at best be only temporary. The 
real need in Europe today is more 
candour, sincerity, and courage among 
the statesmen. 

Many of us European statesmen 
have come into touch during the past 
year with the work of the Oxford 
Group and have felt that here is a new 
hope for a more permanent solution to 
international crises. We could not 
but be impressed that here was an 
answer to vital questions asked by all 
of us all over the world, and so often 
shunted on one side at the League. 

Somewhat sceptically I asked them 
to come to my own country, Norway. 
A public and political career in our 
days does not tend to make a man a 
great optimist. But the results have 
been overwhelming—far greater than 
one could possibly have expected. 
People in every part of the country 
and in every walk of life are more in- 
terested in the Oxford Group than 
any so-called political question. In 
our neighbor state, Denmark, also, the 
Oxford Group has swept the country. 
Just before the recent elections 25,000 
people of all parties gathered to chal- 
lenge the voting public to make the 
country’s highest welfare their per- 
sonal responsibility at the election; 
and my press friends tell me that the 
forces represented at that meeting are 
exerting a greater influence on public 
opinion that any political movement. 

In Geneva this autumn, shortly be- 
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fore I sailed for America, Dr. Benes, 
President of the League Assembly, 
gave a luncheon for some five hundred 
delegates and others to meet the Ox- 
ford Group. I should not be sur- 
prised if it were the most representa- 
tive gathering of statesmen since the 
Congress of Vienna. There were 
Abyssinian delegates and delegates 
from Italy, and not only Christians 
but Mohammedans and Buddhists, as 
well as those who profess no religion 
at all. They saw there the possibility 
of a new solution to the problem of 
international relations. They also saw, 
in an epoch when people talk much of 
the relativity of things, the promise of 
a new leadership based on absolute 


standards—a leadership motivated not 
by expediency but by those sturdy 
moral principles upon which your 
country, in common with mine, was 
founded. 

Here in America your leading 
statesmen have ably diagnosed the 
fundamental national need as a moral 
and spiritual Renaissance. In Norway 
our need is the same, and this past 
year, through the work of the Oxford 
Group, I have seen that need being 
adequately met for the first time in 
our history. But it is not enough for 
a country like my own to find such an 
experience. The world needs today a 
great nation like America to give that 
spiritual lead without which interna- 
tional collaboration is a futility. 


The Chapel Talks to a Reporter* 


OSEPH of Arimathea was a 

wealthy man. He owned a beau- 

tiful garden, and in it with his 
own hands he earved a tomb out of 
the rock. 

On the evening of the day that 
Christ was crucified, Joseph went to 
Pilate and begged Christ’s body. He 
wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and 
earried it to his garden, and buried it 
there in his tomb, and rolled a big 
stone up into the opening. In Joseph’s 
garden Christ was buried, and from 
Joseph’s garden Christ rose from the 
dead. 

It is Joseph, husband of Mary, 
mother of Jesus, that we usually think 
of when we speak of a Biblical Joseph. 
The world has remembered but faintly 
the other Joseph, the Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. But... 

Deep among the stony subterranean 
corridors that form the erypt of the 
great Washington Cathedral is a beau- 
tiful little chapel. Sunlight has never 
touched it, nor will it ever. Faint 


*A feature article by Ernie Pyle of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, as published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on November 8th, 1935, under 
the heading ‘‘Underground D. C. Chapel Honors 
Man Who Buried Christ.’’—EpitTor’s Nore. 


orange lamps make of the interior a 
twilight, and the silence within its 
walls is not the austere silence of the 
tomb, but a warm and gentle stillness. 

This is the Chapel of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. It is, they say, the only 
chapel in any Cathedral in the world 
dedicated to the obscure Jew who was 
a friend of Christ, and who begged 
his body, and buried it. 

The chapel is in the very center, and 
the very bottom, of the Cathedral. 
Hundreds of tons of stone bear down 
upon it. Corridors and rooms and 
walls of rock guard it well from the 
obtrusions of the outer world. You 
are far away, when you sit in the little 
Chapel of Arimathea. 

The chapel is small. Its four cor- 
ners are, in reality, the bases of the 
four great pillars which will support 
the main central tower of the Cathe- 
dral, pillars 26 feet across, pillars 
which will carry the crushing load of 
a million pounds per square inch 
when the Cathedral is finished. 

The little chapel extends between 
and beyond the four pillars in each 
direction, forming a cross. In the up- 
per, or eastern arm of the cross, is the 
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altar. In the arms on either ‘side, 
wide shallow steps lead up to Norman 
archways. 

I cannot describe the architecture, 
but they say there is a blending of 
several types of early design in the 
arches and sweeping ceiling of the 
little room, and I know that the effect 
is one of confidence, and thoughtful 
good taste, and serenity.*** 

Washington Cathedral of the Epis- 
copal Church, when it is finished, will 
be the ninth largest in the world. It 
rises, magnificent and incomplete, out 
of the brown oaks of the Cathedral 
grounds known as Mount Saint Alban, 
in the western part of the city, on the 
second highest point of land in the 
District of Columbia. You can stand 
in its turrets and look down over the 
city, or over the Potomac into the Vir- 
ginia hills. 

They have been working on the 
Cathedral for twenty-eight years. It 
is about one-third done. Five million 


dollars have gone into it. Ten million 
more are needed. If the money were 
in hand right now, it would take eight 
years to finish it. Since the money is 
not in hand, they hope (but it is only 
a hope) to have it finished by 1950. 

Theodore Roosevelt laid the corner- 
stone in 1907. Bishop Henry Satter- 
lee and Bishop Alfred Harding each 
gave the closing years of his life to 
pushing the Cathedral onward. Since 
1923 Bishop James E. Freeman has 
carried the load day and night, and in 
these twelve years the Cathedral has 
made its greatest growth. 

Forty-five or fifty years seems a 
long time in this day and age to build 
a building. But in the old days 
Cathedrals were centuries in the mak- 
ing, and you seem to feel, as you walk 
through this partly finished work, that 
this would be no fit place for puffy 
little man to display his wonderful 
power of throwing a pillar of stone 
into the sky overnight. 


SION 


Recent soennerngn study of the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea at the very heart of the Cathedral 


abric. 


The piers will support the central tower above the Crossing. 








The Youngest Cathedral Salutes You! 


HE Bishop of West Missouri 

prayed at the dedication of Grace 

and Holy Trinity Cathedral in 
Kansas City: ‘‘We thank Thee, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that Thou hast 
taken this place to set Thy Name here, 
Thy Name of Grace, and Thy Triune 
Name.’’ Nearly a half century before, 
Cameron Mann, late Bishop of South- 
ern Florida, then rector of Grace 
Chureh, had climbed to the seventy- 
foot roof, placed his hands upon the 
massive stone cross, and, in the pres- 
ence of an Irish workman, a devout 
Roman Catholic, blessed it with a Lat- 
in prayer. Thus for two generations, 
the great Norman Church has neigh- 
bored with the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception, 
two blocks away, near to the very 
heart of its city. 

Fifty years ago the location of the 
new Cathedral was called ‘‘ Quality 
Hill.”’ It lived up to its reputation. 
But things move rapidly in the west- 
ern world. Now ‘‘Quality Hill’’ has 
become ‘‘Quantity Hill.’’ The double- 
breasted mansions have become a little 
frayed at the elbows and a little run 
down at the heels. They house today 
another and more numerous people, 
not less in quality, we believe, but far 
more in quantity. Other stately 
churches slipped into the residential 
tides moving south and their fabrics 
became hotels or laundries. Grace 
Chureh still held up its great stone 
cross and smiled at old St. Mary’s, 
keeping sentinel at the opposite fringe 
of Kansas City’s central business dis- 
trict. ‘‘Having done all things; to 
stand!’’ 


AN IMPORTANT ETCHING OF NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

Louis Orr, the American etcher who resides in Paris, completed recently the etching of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine which is reproduced on the opposite page. 
inches and affords an impressive portrayal of the Great Nave and Triforium arches. 
Adams Cram, architect for the Cathedral. calls the etching ‘‘a distinguished piece of work.” The 
photographic copy is made available to THE CATHEDRAL AGE by Edward H. Marsh, of 422 Besse 
Building, Springfield, Mass., who is Mr. Orr’s representative in America and with the co-operation 
of the Right Reverend Thomas F. Davies, D.D., Bishop of Western Massachusetts.—EDITOoR’s NOTE. 


OF 


Cameron Mann was a poet. And 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral is 
a poem, four-foot of walls, massive 
of mighty timbered beams, haunted by 
an atmosphere at once mystical and 
medieval in time impression and in- 
deseribable in words. The ancient-ap- 
pearing stones seem to belie its years. 
It really looks as if it had stood in 
its place for centuries. 

If on the exterior it is suggestive 
only of strength, beauty and strength 
are within its Sanctuary. Its altar 
bears the legend of Life in paintings 
by Carlo Venazi of Assisi; Christ in 
the central panel, and St. John and 
St. Peter, respectively, on either side. 
Under the Christ is the text: ‘‘I am 
come that ye might have life.’’ Un- 
der St. Peter, ‘‘Lord to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’’ Under St. John, ‘‘In Him was 
life; and the life was the light of 
men.’’ 

The brilliant windows of the Choir 
and Sanctuary present in sequence the 
life of our Lord. They are the work 
of the James Powell Company of 
London. The rood screen is of mid- 
night blue bronze; the pulpit of 
bronze, bearing the statues of the 
Evangelists. High in the western wall 
is a great window, a memorial to the 
late William Rockhill Nelson, a land- 
scape of forest and rock and winding 
stream, topped by a sunrise, and with 
a deer drinking at the brook. Its 
theme is that of the Forty-second 
Psalm: ‘‘Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks: so longeth my soul after 
thee, O God.”’ 


It is 11 by 27 
Dr. Ralph 
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“HAUNTED BY AN ATMOSPHERE AT ONCE MYSTICAL AND MEDIEVAL” 


Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral seems to have stood in its place for centuries. 


as one worships in it, might be ex- 
pressed perhaps in the words: ‘‘T will 
lay thy stones with fair colors, and 
lay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of ag- 
ates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy borders of pleasant stones. And 
thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord; and great shall be the peace of 
thy children.’’ 

This is the building that, under 
God, the Diocese of West Missouri, as 
though it were one voice, dedicated 
October 29th, 1935, as its Cathedral 
Church. The services were as simple 
as their dignity would allow. ‘‘It 
was difficult,’’ as the Bishop of West 
Missouri said, ‘‘to dedicate a place, 
difficult as Lincoln found it to dedi- 
eate a field, that had borne a noble 
witness to God for nearly fifty years.’’ 


The dedicatory services extended 
four days. On Sunday, October 27th, 


the Reverend Canon H. Adye Prichard 
brought greetings from the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, and preached 
at both services. The following eve- 
ning there was an organ recital, the 
organist, Edna Secotten Billings, being 
assisted by the Cathedral choir, and 
the celebrated ‘‘ Memorial Boy Choir,’’ 
which is established on a Foundation, 
a memorial to Ida Huston Nelson, by 
her daughter, Laura Nelson Kirkwood. 
Tuesday night, October 29th, was the 
dedication proper of the Cathedral. 
The preacher was the Right Reverend 
Alexander Mann, D.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, and brother of the builder 
of the Cathedral. In his sermon Bish- 
op Mann said: 


‘*Ts it not well that your Cathe- 
dral stands, in the very heart of 
the city’s life, surrounded by the 
great buildings which house the 
commercial and financial interests 
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of the community, where every day 
thousands of workers pass its doors, 
and where at noon time on week- 
days it may welcome at brief ser- 
vices all those toilers, whether with 
hand or brain, who are glad to enter 
the House of God for a moment of 
rest and prayer and quiet thought? 

‘“Yes, this is the ideal site for a 
Cathedral. It must stand where the 
footsteps of toiling men and women 
echo daily about its open doors. 
And it must invite the hearty co-op- 
eration of the clergy of all Christian 
communions who are willing to help. 
From its pulpit at these noonday 
services the voices of these minis- 
ters of Christ must be heard, and 
the members of their congregations 
must be made to feel that this build- 
ing is no mere possession of the 
Episeopal Church, but that it is in 
a real and a deep sense a House of 
Prayer for all people,—for all men 
and women who fear God and love 
their fellow men.’’ 


On the last night of the dedication 


addresses were made by the mayor of 
the city, the Honorable Bryce Smith; 


ALTAR BEARING “THE LEGEND OF LIFE” 


by Ernest Howard, Chairman of the 
Board of the University of Kansas 
City; by Austin Latchaw, dramatic 
eritice of the Kansas City Star, and 
by the Reverend Dr. Walter North, 
president of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches. 

The Very Reverend Claude Willard 
Sprouse, Dean of the Cathedral, has 
been rector of the chureh for five 
years, greatly beloved of his fellows, 
and firmly established in the religious 
and civie life of the city. As for 
3ishop Spencer, he has come home. 
He was for many years rector of Grace 
and Holy Trinity Church. So rejoic- 
ing in hope, the youngest Cathedral 
in the world salutes you in its Name of 
Grace and in its Triune Name! 


THEY WITNESS AND THEY 
WATCH* 


Tall on a flying buttress 

Of God’s high house they stand, 
The steadfast great’ apostles, 

And look across the land. 


Saint Peter’s eyes are eager, 
Saint Paul’s far gaze is set; 

Saint John looks forth between them 
Past arch and parapet. 


Down in the misty valley 
Men light their little lights, 
Old storms beset the waters, 
Old sorrows walk the nights. 


But witnesses unsleeping, 
And watchers down the years, 
These falter not for tempest, 
Or strife, or dreams, or tears. 


Holding their high commission, 
With never sign nor word 
The three saints bide unceasing 
The coming of their Lord... 


Till, in a holy hour, 
With the last shadow gone, 
Their ery shall shake the ages:— 
The Dawn! The Dawn! The Dawn! 
—Nancy Byrp TURNER. 


*Verses composed after the author, who gave & 
reading from her poems in the Cathedral Library 
on Mount Saint Alban, saw the three sculptured 
figures on the eastern wall of the Apse or Sanc- 
tuary of the Cathedral.—Editor’s Note. 





New Chapters in Cathedral Symbolism 


The Spandrel Bas-reliefs in the Apse* 


By Agnes Peter 


HE carving and stained glass 

in the Apse of the Cathedral 

Church at Washington present 
iconographieally the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus, a hymn of praise written by 
Nicetas of Remesiana, a bishop of Da- 
cia, whose name has been rescued in 
recent years from oblivion and prop- 
erly appears once more among the 
noted Latin writers of the Fourth 
Century. He stands forth as a stead- 
fast beacon of the Christian Faith 
from an age of competing formularies, 
and is the first known expositor of the 
words, ‘‘The Communion of Saints’’ 
in the Creed, if he himself did not put 
them there. 

He was but a young man in A. D. 
350 when antiphonal singing came 
into use at Antioch in Asia Minor. In 
a treatise he shows his impatience with 
the objectors to it merely because it 
was new, and suggested that his people 
only refrain from singing if unable to 
sing in tune and in time. 

According to the ‘‘Confessions’’ of 
Augustine of Hippo, antiphonal sing- 
ing was instituted in the West by Am- 
brose of Milan after the custom of the 
Eastern Churches, and tradition tells 


*This article refers only to the frieze of the 
Apse, which is a part of the Te Deum iconography 
of the Sanctuary. The North and South Apse win- 
dows belong to it, and also the East Clerestory win- 
dows, which have not been made as yet. The 
story of the North and South windows with this 
article would be far too long for any one issue of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE. as each window has many 
figures represented in its design. We look for- 
ward to having the author continue this interest- 
ing subject in future articles—Eprror’s Nore. 


us that the Te Dewm was sung for the 
first time in his church at the baptism 
of Saint Augustine himself. 

In the original form it ended at the 
twenty-first verse after which, as an 
antiphon or prayer, there followed 
words from a psalm in the form of 
versicle and response called the capi- 
tellum, which in time became incor- 
porated as a part of it. The Rule of 
Caesarius of Arles, written about A. 
D. 500, ordered certain specified 
psalms and the Te Deum Laudamus, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, and the Capi- 
tellum to be said at the end of the 
Morning Office. This is the earliest 
known reference to its liturgical use. 

It was printed without division in 
the Prayer Book of 1549, where it was 
appointed to be said ‘‘daily through- 
out the year except in Lent’’ which 
exception two years later was removed 
never to be restored. In the Ameri- 
ean Book of Common Prayer it ap- 
pears divided into three sections and 
so appeared in the Anglican Accession 
Service of 1901. 

The first verses accord praise to God 
from the visible and invisible in His 
world. That is followed by the 
thought of God’s kingdom upon earth 
wherein apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
and the Holy Church throughout all 
the world unite in the confession of 
the Blessed Trinity. In the ensuing 
verses the thought narrows from the 
circle of the Universal Church to the 
limit of a single congregation which 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
® that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 

Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen, 


Jo tet 
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THE “TER SANCTUS” REREDOS WILL SOON BE COMPLETED 


In accordance with this drawing of the Great Sanctuary prepared by, Messrs. Frohman, Robb & Little, 
the Cathedral architects. The bas-reliefs described in the accompanying article are on the walls of the 
Sanctuary above the cresting of the Reredos. 
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thankfully adores the Saviour through 
whom has come man’s redemption and 
asks to be ‘‘numbered with thy Saints 
in glory everlasting.”’ 

When the Eastern Windows of the 
Apse are completed the Te Deum will 
be found in its entirety, but the verses 
do not appear in orderly sequence. 
The opening words form the upper 
of the two bands of lettering encir- 
cling the Apse below the Triforium 
arches: 


‘“We praise thee, O God; 

We acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, 
the Father everlasting.’’ 


The words ‘‘all the earth doth wor- 
ship thee’’ are artistically interpreted 
by the carving of the sun, wheat, man, 
fishes, animals, trees, the moon and 
stars, on shields, which in their respec- 
tive places form a harmonious part of 
the decorative frieze, below the Clere- 
story windows, on the east wall. 

The lower band of lettering be- 
speaks the Christian confession of the 
Trinity: 

‘“‘The Father of an infinite Maj- 
esty ; 
Thine adorable, 


true, and only 


Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter.’’ 


Between the Triforium arches upon 
foliated corbels stand delicately poised 
angelic figures with their great wings 
in repose. Unworldly, symbolic, they 
personify the mysterious beings upon 
whom man’s imagination has dwelt 
since his awakening consciousness and 
in the words of the Te Deum has said: 


‘““To thee all Angels ery aloud; 
the Heavens, and all the 
Powers therein; 

To thee Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually do ery, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the 
Majesty of thy glory.’’ 


In the spandrels, the triangular 
spaces between the arch and the square 
formed by the moulding above it, are 
bas-reliefs depicting winged figures as 
representative of some of the attri- 
butes of the Creator and symbolie of 
the verses: 


‘‘ Lord save thy people, and 
bless thine heritage. 
Govern them and lift them up 

forever. 
Day by day we magnify thee; 
And we worship thy Name ever, 
world without end.”’ 


Beginning at the north the first 
three figures are Angels of Prayer. 
They declare access to God by ealling 
on His Name, they supplicate Him to 
save, and invoke His blessing. 

Continuing the sequence there is 
portrayed the Angel of the Multitude 
with a golden trumpet. He summons 
the people, Christ’s heritage, to hear 
the Word of God. 

The three subsequent figures are 
Angels of the Elements. The Angel 
of Earth holds a living leaf-tipped 
wand and with arms outstretched pro- 
tects and renews the earth. The An- 
gel of the Waters appears in the sun- 
beams drawing up the moisture and 
letting it down, setting the bounds to 
the waters that they cover not again 
the face of the land. The Angel of 
Fire is portrayed beside an altar, his 
torch a flame purifying, and from the 
seeming dross, recreating life. 

Next to them is carved the Angel 
of the Air with a globe-tipped staff 
above which are clouds. Between in 
the space symbolic of air appears a 
flying bird. 

The ninth figure is again an Angel 
of the Multitude whose golden trum- 
pet calls to the people to hearken to 
God’s Word. They appear with faces 
uplifted singing antiphonally with all 
creation the Te Deum Laudamus. 

The last three represented are An- 
gels of Prayer. They stand for wor- 
ship, the outward manifestation of 
adoration, the object worshiped, ‘‘Thy 
Name ever,’’ and to the fact that pray- 
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er and worship of God will continue 
‘‘world without end.’’ 

The bands of lettering, the majestic 
angel figures, the sculptured shields, 
and the carved bas-reliefs, together, 
form a superb frieze encircling the 
Apse wall symbolic of worship and 
praise. True to Gothic ideals a struc- 
tural necessity has been beautified and 
an uninteresting bare wall space has 
become a great hymn of the church 
liturgy. 

Ieonographically it carries without 
a break the upward sweep of the Gos- 
pel story from the first Chapter of 
Genesis represented by Adam and Eve 
in the Ter Sanctus Reredos, through 
the prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
saints of the Old and New Testaments 
and of the two thousand years since 
eome and gone. Nor does it pause 
there because its soaring notes reach 
up and through the clerestory win- 


dows to the eastern sky. The clouds 
which float past remind one ever of 
the promise that as Our Lord ascended 
into heaven so will He come again to 
judge the earth. 

The creator of this sculptured frieze, 
Mr. John J. Earley, has interpreted 
the message of the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus with understanding and rare spir- 
itual feeling. Christian Art to be true 
to itself must illustrate some solemn 
and significant portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the liturgy of the Church, or the 
lives of the saints to the edification of 
all who look upon it. Mr. Earley’s 
work is not mere decoration. He has 
adhered to the basie principles of 
Christian Art. Doubtless many visi- 
tors will come to the Cathedral 
Chureh from purely mundane motives 
to see and enjoy the beautiful, but 
seeing they will seek to learn, and 
learning stay to pray. 


In Memoriam 
EDGAR PRIEST 


The church musicians of America 
are indeed to be condoled with in the 
death of Edgar Priest, organist and 
chapel master of Washington Cathe- 
dral. He was director under three 
prelates. 

He was educated—graduating with 
honors—at the Royal College of Musie 
and at Manchester Cathedral under 
Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne and was a good 
classical solo performer—well versed 
in seore playing, traditional accom- 
paniments—and had the gift of im- 
provisation which was carefully cul- 
tivated at the R. C. M. 

It is written in an old book (not 
so much read it is said as it used to 
be) ‘‘Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you.’’ If this is to be 
taken literally Edgar Priest is to be 
pitied for the fact remains that, from 
the Lord Bishop to the youngest boy 


*These initials conceal the identity of Dr. J. 
Kendrick Pyne, the retired organist and choirmas- 
ter of Manchester Cathedral. He was Mr. Priest’s 
music master and friend.—Editor’s Note. 


chorister—they all reverenced and ad- 
mired him—not only as an artist—but 
as to his personality and high charac- 
ter. 

The Chapter showed their opinion 
of him by laying his ‘‘earthly taber- 
nacle’’ to rest in the Cathedral Crypt 
—the Joseph of Arimathea Chapel— 
thus following the ancient customs of 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s and 
Chichester Cathedrals. 

The tributes of affection by his choir 
at the requiem were quite remarkable 
—though restrained. 

He had the rare gift of producing 
from his youngest boys a delicacy and 
refinement of tone with a remarkable 
distinctness of utterance as regards the 
sacred words. In these matters he will 
be hard to replace, also, his skill in the 
management of the ‘‘breaks’’ in the 
juvenile voices. 

**May he rest in peace and Eternal 
light shine on him.’’ 

(Signed) J. K. P.* 
All Saints Day, 1935. 
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cAt Bishop Satterlee’s Tomb in Bethlehem (hapel 


By ExisasBetuH Exuicorr Por 


O Master Builder of this Christian shrine 

With golden deeds you traced a promise fair 

That, high above the city, there should rise 

The towered Fane, and, lo, I see tonight— 

In beauty there against the western skies— 
God’s story writ on stone in Gothic rime. 

How His Cross glorifies the glowing Apse— 

Sign of a Nation’s faith, a witness that 

Your visions and your dreams are realized 

In soaring line and lacey pinnacle. 

The things you dreamed, we see, and day by day 
The living stones of service shape the pile— 

The dream was yours, the realization ours— 
Your faith has been our beacon all the while. 

New strength comes to us as we ponder here 

The prophecy you made in other years. 

That there should be on Holy Alban’s hill 

God’s House of Prayer for all who know His Will. 
O Poet Bishop! sweet should be your rest 

In this, the rich fulfillment of your quest! 





The Editor’s Pilgrimage’ 


Remembrances of a Visit in London with W. Douglas Caroe and Extracts 
from “Sir Christopher Wren and Tom Tower” 


(Continued) 


OR more than a decade I had 
Pte looking forward to meeting 

W. Douglas Carée, architect in 
charge of the fabric at Canterbury 
Cathedral, and the gifted sculptor who 
had designed the Canterbury ambon 
or pulpit for Washington Cathedral, 
and the tombs of Henry Yates Satter- 
lee and Alfred Harding, the first 
Bishops of Washington. Our corre- 
spondence had been a constantly in- 
spiring and enriching experience. 

Mr. Carée was asked to contribute 
articles on reparation projects at Can- 
terbury, soon after THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE was established. He responded 
with a notable series, transporting our 
readers, in imagination, to that peace- 
ful Cathedral Close which furnished 
the cover illustration for the last issue 
of this quarterly. Later he forwarded 
carefully edited manuscripts on Tron- 
djhem Cathedral in Norway, and his 
archeological investigations that un- 
earthed ruins of ancient temples on 
the Island of Cyprus. 

We had exchanged photographs and 
Christmas cards, as well as frequent 
letters. So leaving Oxford on Sunday 
afternoon, as the long midsummer eve- 
ning began to enfold Tom Tower in 
its silent embrace, I anticipated with 
keen joy arriving in London where an 
appointment had been made with Mr. 
Carée. 

His town studio and apartment are 
on the top floor of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ Building, 3 Great Col- 
lege Street, which he designed more 
than three decades ago. From the bal- 
cony one looks out at Victoria Tower 


*This series of articles began in the Autumn, 


1935, issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, with in- 
formal chronicles on midsummer hours spent in 
Liverpool, Chester, Canterbury and Oxford. 


~ 


on the House of Parliament; ‘‘Big 
Ben’’ announces the hours all too 
swiftly; and Westminster Abbey lies 
just around the corner. 

As Mr. Carée arose from his office 
desk to greet me, I was reminded of 
his resemblance to my friend, the late 
Henry White, trustee of Washington 
Cathedral, who had spent many years 
in London as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy before he became our 
Ambassador to France. The dean of 
England’s ecclesiastical architects not 
only looks like the American diplomat 
because of his white hair and mus- 
tache and wholesome complexion; he 
personifies those indefinable standards 
of a Christian gentleman that many 
younger men learned first from Henry 


From a painting by Cecil Aldin 
MR. CARGE LIVES NEAR THE ABBEY 


From his studio one hears “Big Ben” chime the 
hours. 
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TOM TOWER WITH INVITING GATEWAY TO CHRIST CHURCH QUADRANGLE 


One of Oxford’s architectural treasures, it was the subject of an historic correspondence between 
Christopher Wren and Bishop John Fell. 








White. (His picture on my desk shows 
him at Paris as a member of the 
American Commission to negotiate the 
Treaty of Versailles after the World 
War ended.) 

Our talk on Cathedrals and their 
place in bringing in a new world or- 


der was wonderfully cordial. It was 
interrupted in the afternoon by my 
brief visits to the Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, bearing with me letters of in- 
troduction written in Mr. Carée’s firm 
hand. His knowledge of the architee- 
tural history of both these famous 
buildings is amazing. 

After dinner we discussed the work 
in which he was then (July, 1935) 
immediately engaged: designing a new 
reredos for Brecon Cathedral; safe- 
guarding St. David’s Cathedral in 
Wales against the death-watch beetle; 
and next steps in the reparation work 
made possible by ‘‘The Friends of 
Canterbury’’ who correspond, in many 
ways, to our National Cathedral As- 
sociation. Unfortunately it was not 
possible for us to visit Canterbury to- 
gether on the following day. 

Shortly before we said good night 
and I climbed on a bus for Hempstead 
Heath, I happened to mention the 
bells of Tom Tower in Oxford as a 
main feature of my evening schedule 
for the preceding three weeks. 

Mr. Carée stepped to one of his 
many well-filled book shelves and 
handed me a copy of his ‘‘Wren and 
Tom Tower.’’ With his inscription on 
the fly-leaf, it is now a treasure of the 
editor’s library in the office of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 

‘“‘The copyright is my own,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so you are quite at liberty to 
make an article out of it and use any 
of the illustrations that appeal to 
you.* 

‘‘The book was published just after 
the World War and it was most favor- 
ably reviewed. ‘The Times’ gave it 
two full columns and it was finally 
published on the actual date of Chris- 

*Acknowledgment is hereby made for the illus- 


trations reproduced from Mr. Carée book.—Ept- 
TOR'’s NOTE. 
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topher Wren’s bicentenary. It has been 
described as the ‘most intimate’ book 
upon Wren which has yet appeared 
because its basis rests on letters from 
his own hand hitherto unknown. The 
unfortunate thing is that Bishop John 
Fell’s replies, which can only be im- 
plied, are not in existence and were 
not kept or handed down by Wren and 
his family. 

‘*Wren, as you know, was Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford un- 
til he was twenty-eight years old and 
then took to architecture. His com- 
ments in one of his letters which deal 
with astronomy are of peculiar inter- 
est. 

‘“‘Every year the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society give a dinner and each 
member has the right to invite a guest. 
I was the guest of Professor H. H. 
Turner, then Wren’s successor in the 
Savilian Professorship at Oxford. The 
rule of the dinner is that every guest 
has to make a speech. I was then writ- 
ing my book and had before me Wren’s 
letters. I read Wren’s reply to Bishop 
Fell in which he demurs as to turning 
Tom Tower into an astronomical ob- 
servatory. I prefaced my remarks 





BUST OF CHRISTOPHER WREN 


By Edward Pierce from original in the Ashmolean 
Museum. 
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THE MAN 


WHO PLACED ST. PAUL’S 


DOME ABOVE LONDON 


Sir Christopher Wren from the painting by Michael Wright at the Royal Society shows the great archi- 
tect with St. Paul’s in the background. 
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with the statement that the¥ were not 
to be published otherwise the freshness 
of my projected book would be antici- 
pated. 

‘*Wren’s letter ‘brought down the 
house’ and I had applications for leave 
to publish my speech from all parts of 


the English-speaking world and even 
from France and Germany. It proved 
as a matter of fact to be the piéce de 
resistance of the dinner and I, for 
ten minutes, shone (most undeserved- 
ly) in the reflected glory of Christo- 
pher Wren.’’ 
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We turn to Mr. Carée’s introduc- 
tory chapter, and the accompanying 
pictures, to get just a taste of this 
unusual volume: 

Sir Christopher Wren lives for pos- 
terity in his buildings. In his own 
age he was a scientist no less renowned 
and distinguished than Sir Isaac New- 
ton, his contemporary: but he pub- 
lished little or nothing, and the world 
generally, not excluding most of its 
architects, has neglected or forgotten 
that side of his remarkable equipment. 
Among the great multitude to whom 
architecture and architects, good or 
bad, make no appeal, I suppose that 
his name alone, as that of an architect, 
stands forth familiar and famous. 

For those who have a deeper inter- 
est in the man and his times the well- 
known records of his life hardly call 
for any latter-day expansion. 


This modest volume makes no such 
attempt and has no such purpose. It 
treats only of a few side issues and 
perhaps even some commonplaces of a 
great man’s career. I am conscious 
that its pages are scattered, discursive, 
and perhaps often merely colloquial. 
The fastidious may find and justly dub 
much of their matter trivial. But it 
seemed well that hitherto unknown 
autograph letters of so famous a man 
should see the light outside the shelves 
of the Treasury of Christ Church. It 
has been a pleasant task to write 
around them some explanations in the 
hope of making them more vivid upon 
their technical side to the architectu- 
ral layman, and to cull a few items 
from well-known and other sources 
which seemed to bear upon the theme. 

Having been called upon to devise 
and direct some very necessary repairs 


WHERE SIR CHRISTOPHER SLEEPS IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL’S 


With words of immortal fitness “LECTOR, Si MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE” carved 
above his simple tomb. 








THE OLD GARDEN IN VANN 
Where Mr. Carée has his country home in Surrey. 


to the College buildings, and particu- 
larly at the outset to the St. Aldate’s 
Facade and Tom Tower, the unpub- 
lished letters and documents with 
which this volume deals were brought 
to my notice by the then Dean. These 
have been kept in the College Treasury 
and comprise: 


Seven autograph letters written 
by Sir Christopher Wren to Bishop 
Fell (Bishop 1675-86), relating to 
the design and building of the Tow- 
er, the first of them dated May 25, 
1681, and the last September 9, 
1682, when the work was nearing 
completion. 

A contemporary copy of the arti- 
cles (or contract) between the Col- 
lege Treasurer and Contractor Chris- 
topher Kempster, of Burford, Oxon, 
for the building of the Tower. 

A brief paper of quantities and 
values. 
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Receipt of Michael Darby, bell 
founder, for the casting of ‘‘Great 
Tom’’ in 1654. (It weighed seven 
and one-half tons.) 


The interest of these documents, and 
specially of Wren’s trenchant and 
vivid letters, seemed to call for their 
publication, and the College has kind- 
ly placed the documents in my hands 
for this purpose. It was in my mind 
in the first instance to set down a de- 
tailed architectural history of the Col- 
lege, in which they would have their 
due place, and I collected a good deal 
of material to this end; but on follow- 
ing the matter up, the new material 
I had been able to get together before 
pressing War work absorbed all my 
time and energy seemed so compara- 
tively unimportant that I reluctantly 
abandoned the task to others who may 
have more leisure to pursue a quest in 
which I had not proved as successful 
as I had hoped before interruption 
broke in upon my task. Moreover, a 
eareful sifting of the large quantity 
of matter lying in the Tower over the 
Meadow Gate of Christ Church would 
seem to be a preliminary to any ex- 
haustive record, and obviously de- 
manded more time than was compati- 
ble with a very busy life. * * * 

Some forbearance on the part of 
members of The House must be asked 
for. To them much that follows may 
be familiar or even trite. But I have 
a hope that these Wren letters will 
have an interest beyond the College 
walls, and have not hesitated to in- 
elude matter which, however well 
known to alumni, it seemed necessary 
to repeat on behalf of the reader un- 
connected with the foundation. * * * * 

John Evelyn wrote in his ‘‘Diary’’ 
on May 5, 1681: ‘‘Came to dine with 
me Sir Wm. Fermor of Northampton- 
shire, and Sir Christopher Wren, his 
Majesty’s Architect and Surveyor, now 
building the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
and the Columne in memorie of the 
Citty’s conflagration, and was in hand 
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with the building of 50 Parish 
Churehes. A wonderful genius had 
this incomparable person.”’ 


Sir Christopher’s first letter to Bish- 
op Fell was penned on Whit Satur- 
day, May 26, 1681—three weeks after 
he made this remarkable impression on 
John Evelyn. His calligraphy is firm 
and precise. The letters are written 
with evident flueney and considerable 
freedom from correction. 

Letter I is an explanatory report 
upon the design which is sent by 
Moore’s coach, in a box, to the Bishop. 
A careful deseription is given as to 
the proper method of erecting a true 
octagonal tower over a building ob- 
long in plan and already existing. The 
workmen are not to be ‘‘Oxford Ar- 
tists though they have a good opinion 
of themselves’’ but Christopher Kemp- 
ster of Burford who will supply stone 
from quarries there. Kempster will 
not ask other than a small profit for 
himself, ete. Return of the design in 
the same box is requested, whether 
the Bishop decides upon adopting it 
or not. To avoid delay, Wren has 
made no copy. 

From Letter II dated June 11, 1681, 
we can reconstruct the Bishop’s reply: 
he approves the design, asks for the 
promised estimate, and returns the 
plans under separate cover. But Wren 
is greatly perturbed to learn that the 
foundations have already been begun 
by the Bishop’s own workmen, in the 
Bishop’s own way, all Wren’s care 
and caution being disregarded. So 
the architect sends the Bishop an even 
weightier essay than before on the 
ethies of adding new building to old. 
‘‘T am heartily sorry the foundations 
are begun without due consideration 
which is requisite, soe that (unlesse 
you take them up again) I am out of 
all hope this designe will succeed.’’ 
He asserts his superior experience, 
gained in the schools of both success 
and failure, and begs earnestly for the 
Bishop’s confidence in his judgment in 
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a matter on which the whole success 
of the work depends. 


The plans come back and Letter III 
—written on June 25, 1681—accom- 
panies the estimate. We are led to 
assume Bishop Fell has heeded his 
architect’s protest and Kempster is 
to be put in charge. Fresh distrust 
of the ‘‘Oxford Artists’’ is evidenced. 
Methods of entering into a contract 
are outlined. 


In Letter [V—June 30, 1681—Wren 
dispairs of the Bishop’s men and de- 
sires Kempster to ‘‘pursue the instrue- 
tions I sent with him.’’ He excuses 
himself to Dr. Fell for his ‘‘serupu- 
losities’’ because ‘‘that which is to 
last 500 yeares is not to be precipi- 
tated.’’ 


There is a change in tone in Letter 
/—undated in the summer of 1681. 
All difficulties are settled. Kempster 
is well in charge and has given Wren 
a favorable report. For the first time 
the architect concludes his letter by 
begging the Bishop’s blessing. 

Letter VI— December 3, 1681 — 
shows Wren has been perturbed by 
the Bishop’s proposal that the Tower 
should be converted into an observa- 
tory—already alluded to by Mr. Ca- 
roe earlier in this article. ‘‘We are 
treated to interesting matter on obser- 
vatories and astronomical instruments 
as well as to an exhibition of tact and 
humor. Wren’s habitual seriousness 
and lack of the humorous sense have 
at times attracted comment.”’ 


The final letter—September 9, 1682 
—deals with the weather vane and 
ball, some questions of statuary, and 
suggests the structure is approaching 
completion. 

Antiquarians and others interested 
in the loose punctuation and inver- 
sions of words and expressions belong- 
ing to the seventeenth century may 
see Mr. Carée’s presentation copy of 
his book, by appointment, in the Ca- 
thedral Library. 


(To be continued) 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


The year 1935 at the College of 
Preachers came to a climax in the visit 
of the Archbishop of York. The Arch- 
bishop’s first public ap- 
pointment after his ar- 
rival in this country was 
at Washington Cathe- 
dral on December 8th, the second Sun- 
day in Advent. At ten o’clock, he 
spoke over a nation-wide network from 
the Bethlehem Chapel.* At the eleven 
o’elock service in the Great Choir, he 
was the preacher. His broadcast ad- 
dress had its center in the thought 
that the present strife and strain be- 
tween the nations is due, not to things 
in themselves evil which have got pos- 
session of us all, but to the abuse of 
things in themselves good, and meant 
for good. Only a definitely Christian 
mind and a conscience set on loyal 
conformity to Christian standards and 
ideals can bring stable peace and fel- 
lowship to our distracted world. In his 
sermon, the Archbishop traced through 
the whole course of Bible history the 
tragedies, national and social, result- 
ing quite inevitably whenever new 
powers physical or spiritual, having 
their source and origin in God, are ap- 
propriated and put to work by man 
without regard to God’s will or diree- 
tion for their use. The attendance in 
spite of bad weather was impressive, 
the interest intense and the whole oc- 
easion very notable. 


The Arch- 
bishop In 
Washington 


*For complete text of his address, see leading 
article in this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, be- 
ginning on page 5.—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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On the Monday following, the Arch- 
bishop moved over from Bishop Free- 
man’s house to the ‘‘tower suite’’ in 
the College reserved for 
the leaders of our con- 
ferences. He was with 
us until Friday morn- 
ing, giving in all five lectures and 
meeting with the men for discussion 
usually for two periods each day. The 
members of the conference, made up 
chiefly of the younger clergy, were 
chosen from (1) the faculties of our 
seminaries, (2) our priests in colleges 
and college towns, (3) rectors of par- 
ishes at strategic points East of the 
Mississippi. The ‘‘group system’’ was 
followed as usual, each of the three 
groups meeting separately to discuss 
in relation to their own special prob- 
lems the specific questions handed 
down to them by the Archbishop. The 
**personnel’’ was very fairly repre- 
sentative of the differing traditions 
and emphases which find their natu- 
ral place among us. The discussions 
were on a high level, kept to the es- 
sential points by the keen sympathy 
and sympathetic keenness of the Arch- 
bishop. The fellowship was extraor- 
dinarily real and vital. In a letter re- 
ceived from the Archbishop since the 
conference, he speaks with great ap- 
preciation of ‘‘the atmosphere of 
friendship and devotion’’ which pre- 
vailed. 


Conference 
At The 
College 


* * * * * * 


Four of the Archbishop’s lectures 
are to be published by the Morehouse 
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Publishing Company as the fifth vol- 
ume of our Cathedral 
series under the title 
‘‘The Preacher’s Task 
Today.’’ The corrected 
manuseript is already in the printer’s 
hands. The sub-titles are as follows: 
I. Revelation; II. The Incarnation; 
III. Sin and Atonement; IV. Chris- 
tianity, Ethies and Politics. The first 
three were given in the mornings in 
the Bethlehem Chapel for the benefit 
of the local clergy who could not be 
accommodated at the College. The 


“The 
Preacher’s 
Task Today” 


fourth was given in the College Re- 
fectory on the Thursday evening to 
enable the Archbishop to make an 


*Orders for “The Preacher's Task Today’’ may 
be placed through the Book Room in the Curator’s 
Office, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
Probable price will be $2 plus postage.—EpDITOR’s 
NoTeR. 


early start on Friday morning. In 
view of their early publication, com- 
ment here would be superfluous.* But 
in addition to this course of four lec- 
tures, the Archbishop, on the Monday 
evening in the College Common Room, 
spoke for an hour to the conference 
by way of general introduction to his 
chosen themes. This additional lecture 
was of extraordinary interest. It dealt 
with the unsettled and anomalous rela- 
tion between Church and state in our 
present world, tracing it back to those 
historical crises and social tendencies 
which, through the centuries, have 
brought us to the present confusion 
and unrest. Some of the Archbishop’s 
leading thoughts will be found re- 
flected in his later lectures. But those 
who were with him on that first eve- 
ning will always reeall it with peculiar 
gratitude and satisfaction. 


Photograph by St. Alban’s News 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND MEMBERS OF THE CLERGY CONFERENCE 


Seated in front (left to right): the Reverend Malcolm S. Taylor, Director of Evangelism; the Warden 
of the College of Preachers; His Grace, the Archbishop of York; and the Reverend George B. Kinkead, 
Chaplain of the College. Several members of the conference were not present when this picture was made, 
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“DOCTRINE AND LIFE” 


Eighteen ministers from here and 
there—some ‘‘high;’’ some ‘‘low,”’ 
some just ‘‘medium,’’ all feeling the 
need for ‘‘deep’’ Churchmanship— 
graduates of nearly all of our Semi- 
naries — all rusty — all needing a 
‘*brush-up’’—all thankful for the op- 
portunity—especially thankful that 
they could come just before the fall 
reawakening of Church life—arrived 
at the College of Preachers for a five- 
day session in late September. 

Many of these men had no oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘sit under’’ a learned in- 
structor as students for many years. 
They needed humbling, if I may use 
that word in its best sense. They 
needed to be able to drink in, without 
the pressure of having to give out. 
They found deep refreshment, in the 
College life, with its discipline, its 
regularity, its uncushioned criticism. 

Mutual exchange of ideas—the quiet 
of the Chapel—the scholastic atmos- 
phere brought them very close to- 
gether. 

Wise instruction—suggestive direc- 
tion in prayer, in meditation, in read- 
ing deepened their vision—widened 
their horizon. 

‘*Doetrine and Life.’’ What could 
be more necessary for the parson’s 
equipment! And on this subject they 
spent five days of intensive thought 
under the wise direction of Dr. D. A. 
McGregor. 


Beginning with the ontological ap. 
proach, they sought the real mean- 
ings of doctrines as related to the ten- 
sions of life—they tested the abilities 
of doctrines to solve the problems of 
life. Scientific doctrines were com- 
pared to religious doctrines; the place 
of reason and experience were defined; 
and the empirical method pursued. 

Salvation as related to life in this 
world led to the question: ‘‘ What 
would be fulness of life for an indi- 
vidual?’’ and much time was spent 
on this subject in lecture and discus- 
sion group. 

The Christian doctrine of God 
emerging from the matrix of the 
Christian sense of need, naturally fol- 
lowed the discussion on salvation. Sin, 
the Atonement, the Incarnation, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the Sac- 
raments of the Church were carefully 
studied, and a side trip into the realm 
of emergent evolution was most stimu- 
lating. 

Much emphasis was placed on the 
devotional life and a helpful study of 
the Sulpician method of meditation 
was made under the direction of the 
Reverend Maleolm Taylor. 

Deeply thankful for the privileges 
of these five stimulating days, the 
eighteen parsons returned with re- 
newed vigor to their several parishes. 


Cc. ¢.. d.. C. 


“RETREATS AND DAYS OF DEVOTION” 


The conference held from October 
2nd to 9th was under the leadership of 
the Dean of St. Albans, the Very Rev- 
erend Edward L. Henderson, M.A., 
who came from England to take the 
place of Canon Barkway, now Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Bedford. The subject 
was ‘‘ Retreats and Days of Devotion.’’ 

The group of clergy was divided in- 
to those who had already acquired 
some experience in the conducting of 
retreats, and those who were only be- 


ginning this type of work. The Dean 
was leader of the former section and 
the Reverend Mr. Taylor, of the Col- 
lege staff, acted as instructor for the 
latter division. 

The more experienced group studied 
retreat addresses, and having written 
individual outlines, proceeded to gen- 
eral criticism under the Dean’s direc- 
tion. Meanwhile, the inexperienced 
group were instructed by Mr. Taylor 
in methods of meditation, including 
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the Sulpician and Ignatian, the pro- 
gram for typical days of devotion, 
quiet days, short retreats, and schools 
of prayer. Each member of this group 
prepared a meditation, of which some 
were given in chapel and later criti- 
eized in class. 

The conference itself was divided 
into two sections, the first three days 
being given to study, the last three 
days to a strict retreat under the di- 
rection of the Dean of St. Albans, who 
gave the meditations and seven ad- 
dresses. He used the 13th chapter of 
Corinthians as the basis of the morn- 
ing meditations. 

In the evening the Dean gave a 
series of addresses on ‘‘The Interior 
Life’’ in which he brought out the two 
chief methods of preparation for re- 
treats—the indirect and the direct. 
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The emphasis was strongly on the in- 
direct method—that is, the prepara- 
tion of the interior life of the clergy, 
as the basie necessity for successful 
retreat conducting. 

The conference retreat began on 
Sunday night and continued through 
Holy Eucharist on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Silence was strictly kept. The 
reading at meals from Canon New- 
bolt’s ‘‘ Priestly Blemishes’’ was done 
by the Fellows at the College. There 
were personal appointments for every 
member of the conference with the 
Dean, as well, as with the Warden. 
The results of the week’s work strong- 
ly justify this seheme of Conference 
which begins with theory and ends in 
practice. 


Ss. W. 


CONFERENCES ON “*THE FORWARD MOVEMENT” 


Two Forward Movement confer- 
ences of importance were held re- 
cently at the College of Preachers 
through the courtesy of the Bishop of 
Washington and the Warden. 

The Right Reverend Henry Wise 
Hobson, chairman of the Forward 
Movement Commission, conducted the 


+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


first regional conference of leaders 
from October 10th to 12th. The Right 
Reverend Edward M. Cross, member 
of the Commission, conducted a sec- 
ond conference on the editorial and 
publication program of the Forward 
Movement from November 11th to 
16th. 
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academic? Is it the indifferent pronouncement of an unpastoral priest 
who is rather glad there is a hell? Or is it the message of a pastor who 


loves his flock and yearns for their salvation? Has it the note of love? 


I EH LL 





TESTS FOR A SERMON | 
5 One of the men at a recent conference writes: ‘‘I am taking the liberty of | 
| enclosing a copy of ‘Ten Tests for a Sermon’ which I wrote the other day for my | 
| own use and which clearly is a direct result of the conference.’’ The ‘‘Ten Tests’’ | 
are printed with the hope and expectation that they may prove suggestive to other 
' preachers. ! 
| 1. Is it interesting? Beginning, middle, end? | 
j 2. Are all the facts absolutely correct? j 
: 3. Is it clear in outline—as a whole? ; 
| 4. Is it clear in detail—within reach of all? | 
| 5. Has it unity? Can- you crystallize its contents in one sentence? | 
3 6. Does it make the proper emotional appeal? 3 
| 7. Will it appeal to the wills of the hearers? | 
| 8. Have you dodged or hedged or straddled? Have you been more ‘‘ fair’? | 
5 than convineing? Does the sermon show lack of courage? 2 
| 9. Can you preach it in such a way as to show that it is really vital to ; 
| you? Has it the note of urgency? | 
j 10. Is it anywhere smart, sarcastic, biting? Is it too detached, impersonal, i 
| 

| 

Co 
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“FORWARD MOVEMENT” LEADERS ASSEMBLE FOR REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


At the College of Preachers and forge plans to be followed in similar gatherings at other centers. 
Nearly 3,000,006 manuals, pamphlets, and other pieces of literature have been distributed through the 


Forward Movement Commission since last March. 


The Bishop of Washington is in center of the front 


row with the Bishop of Southern Ohio, the Right Reverend Henry Wise Hobson, D.D., next on the right. 
On the left of Bishop Freeman stands the Reverend Oliver J. Hart, D.D., rector of St. John’s Church, 


Lafayette Square, and 


airman of the Forward Movement Commission in the Diocese of Washington. 
The manuals on Bible reading, entitled ‘‘Forward—Day by Day,” 


are distributed to congregations in the 


Cathedral and in St. Alban’s parish church on Mount Saint Alban. 


The Forward Movement Commis- 
sion, since last March, has dissemi- 
nated more than 2,500,000 manuals, 
pamphlets, and other pieces of liter- 
ature. The opportunities and the de- 
mand for simple teaching literature 
were so great that the Commission 
ealled the latter conference of promi- 
nent clergymen to prepare a_ pro- 
gram. 

This conference was divided into 
three committees: one, headed by Can- 
on Symons of Cincinnati, made plans 
for future numbers of the manual of 
Bible readings and meditations enti- 
tied ‘‘Forward—Day by Day.’’ An- 


other committee, headed by the Rev- 
erend W. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 8.S.J.E., 
considered the publication of tracts; 
and a third, headed by the Reverend 
Maleolm Taylor, considered the publi- 
cation of literature helpful to the 
clergy. 

The regional conference of leaders 
was attended by clergymen from the 
Dioceses of Southern Virginia, West 
Virginia, Erie, Maryland, Southwest- 
ern Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Easton, New Jersey 
and Washington. It was so successful 
that plans are being made for similar 
conferences throughout the United 
States. 
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THE CHURCH’S TEACHING MINISTRY 


Twenty-two of us clergy assembled 
at the College of Preachers on Octo- 
ber 14th for a conference on ‘‘The 
Teaching Ministry of the Church.”’ 
We came from north, south, east and 
west (as far west as California) to sit 
at the feet of more than one master in 
the art of teaching the Church’s faith 
to her people. The chief master was 
Dr. Henderson, Dean of St. Alban’s 
Cathedral in England. 

In the simplest language and with 
the utmost modesty, the Dean taught 
us afresh the elements of our faith, 
and showed us how to apply it to chil- 
dren in Chureh School, to confirma- 
tion classes, to communicant groups, 
to congregations, and to individuals in 
pastoral visiting. As his instructions 
were constantly illuminated with epi- 
gram, gentle satire, delicate wit, and 
abundant illustration, he not only 
cleared and stirred our sedentary 
minds but sharpened them to a fresh 
keenness and a new determination to 
do better work in our teaching min- 


istry. 

But, he did even more. 
us to a fresh realization of the religion 
of the Spirit, that precious Guide of 
the priest’s life, through regulation 


He brought 


and discipline, and_ particularly 
through the high spiritual art of medi- 
tation, whereby a man learns the deep- 
est things by listening to God, absorbs 
them into his being, and therefrom 
speaks to others out of his own rich 
experience. 

The daily schedule included, be- 
sides the regular chapel services and 
the lectures, two sermons a day 


A GRACIOUS LETTER 
Dear Sir: 


choice things. 


world immeasurably. 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE, 
Washington Cathedral. 


Ciiececisicpensnniorpintaeet 


Thank you so much for sending to me these books and post cards, and other 
What a wonderful building the new Washington Cathedral is. 
rejoice with you in the splendid efforts you have put forth. 


Yours very truly, 


—— 


preached to the group by the younger 
men and subjected afterwards to 
rather merciless criticism. A triple 
group-disecussion on questions given by 
the Dean following the morning lec- 
ture, added a lively hour to the day’s 
work. 

Mrs. Rudd gave invaluable aid to 
the men in voice culture. 

Nothing could be more delightful, 
as well as beneficial, than residence in 
the College of Preachers, especially 
with such a group. The surroundings 
are beautiful, the buildings charming, 
and the accommodations perfect. Above 
all perhaps is the blessing of the fel- 
lowship created for and by the group 
itself. The mingling of younger and 
older clergy, hitherto strangers for 
the most part, produced, in this con- 
ference at least, a perfect harmony, 
and a really intense brotherliness. This 
was partially induced by a memorable 
game of baseball. Played for the good 
Dean of St. Alban’s benefit, it so far 
enlightened him as to draw forth the 
admission that he has seen enough to 
believe it might be quite a good game! 

We all owe to each of our hosts and 
teachers a solid debt of gratitude, and 
not least to our beloved Chaplain who 
suffered fools not too gladly, but who 
nevertheless fooled none of us by his 
attempts at natural perversity. 

The College of Preachers is render- 
ing to the Chureh the finest possible 
piece of service in continually giving 
to groups of clergy an invaluable op- 
portunity of new discovery, new illu- 
mination, new dedication, and new 
fellowship. H.. W.. P: 


FROM CANTERBURY 


5th November, 1935. 


I do 
It enriches the Cathedral 


(Signed) Hewterr JOHNSON, 
Dean of Canterbury. 
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PREACHING THE ADVENT MESSAGE 


The session on ‘‘ Advent Preaching’”’ 
was held from October 23rd to Octo- 
ber 30th under the leadership of the 
Reverend W. H. Dunphy of St. Mary’s 
Parish in Peekskill, New York. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
Advent note had gone out of much of 
our preaching; that the season of Ad- 
vent was a great prophetic period in 
the Chureh’s calendar, and that its 
spirit should be the key-note of all ser- 
mons. His theme may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The future of our faith is the im- 
portant thing to face; past history is 
not the main thing. To the early Chris- 
tians, the coming of the Kingdom,— 
the second Advent of Christ was a 
great reality; they lived daily in the 
presence of the unseen. 

The eall of Advent rings out! Awake! 
Broaden the horizons to take in the 
great realities! Repent! Get a new 
point of view, a new mind, a new out- 
look! In our world today the king- 
dom of man is more to the fore than 
the Kingdom of God. The Church is 
asked to save a secularized society, but 
this is not its real business. Its pri- 
mary task is to proclaim the Kingdom 
of God. ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but my words shall not pass 
away.’’ ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God.”’ 

The Advent message puts the ques- 
tion mark on the meaning of life and 
of death. It brings up the questions 
of human sin, righteousness, the King- 
dom of God, and the ‘‘last things’’ 
which are really ‘‘the first.’’ Chris- 
tian faith looks eagerly towards the 
future, not the past. In Advent we 
are confronted with God; not the God 
of the philosophers and the poets, but 
the awful and transcendent God of 
the Prophets. Our God is not the 
hail-fellow, well-met God of many of 
our moderns, but a God of sternness 
and of judgment. 

Christianity is an ‘‘other worldly’’ 
religion, and faces the crisis between 
time and eternity. No goal in this life 


ean satisfy the Christians. Advent 
serves to remind us that our faith is 
not an optional luxury, but a dire ne- 
eessity. It points our eyes and hearts 
forward to a catastrophic event in the 
future coming of the King. Our religion 
is God-centered, not man-centered. We 
do not build the Kingdom of God; we 
can no more do this than we can build 
the sun, the moon and the stars. The 
Kingdom we proclaim at Advent is 
that in which God rules, and reigns 
and builds, as so well expressed in the 
Collect for the First Sunday in Ad- 
vent: ‘‘that we may cast away the 
works of darkness, and put upon us 
the armor of light, now in the time of 
this mortal life, in which thy Son 
Jesus Christ came to visit us in great 
humility ; that in the last day, when he 
shall come again in his glorious maj- 
esty to judge both the quick and the 
dead, we may rise to the life immortal, 
through him who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, now 
and ever.”’ 

The leader developed this theme 
throughout the lectures, dealing with 
all its many implications: death, sin, 
eternity, the Soul, the Judge, judg- 
ment, the dead, Hell and Heaven, the 
Resurrection of the Body, and the 
Communion of Saints. It is not pos- 
sible here to develop further the Rev- 
erend Mr. Dunphy’s line of thought. 
His lectures, however, were so stimu- 
lating and enlightening that members 
of the conference asked if it would be 
possible to have them mimeographed 
in outline form for future study and 
use in the preparation of Advent 
sermons. 

The members were greatly helped by 
Bishop Rhinelander, who was always 
present to help us straighten out our 
thoughts on the great truths that were 
presented. We were happy to cele- 


brate the 24th anniversary of his con- 
secration with him during the confer- 
am, >=" 

Lastly, though by no means leastly, 
we were all drawn together in the fel- 
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lowship of the Chapel services, the 
meditations and the Holy Eucharist, 
and left the conference with our hearts 
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full of determination to preach the 
Kingdom of God in a more appealing 
way. A. E., JR. 


“THE MAKING OF SERMONS” 


The value of small conferences was 
demonstrated when twelve men gath- 
ered at the College from November 
4th to 9th under the leadership of the 
Reverend E. C. Earp of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Everyone was given the oppor- 
tunity to put into practice, through 
the preaching of a sermon, those 
thoughts and suggestions which came 
through lectures and private confer- 
ences. 

At the opening session the Warden 
stated that we had come back to realize 
our assets through a liberation of the 
Spirit and thus to regain for ourselves 
the urgency of preaching. He further 
pointed out that the old rule of a ser- 
mon having three points was still an 
excellent yardstick subject to adapta- 
tions brought into operation through 
modern psychology. These two ele- 
ments were emphasized repeatedly 
through the week by continuous appli- 
cation to the sermons preached by the 
men, the lectures by Canon Earp, and 
the meditations by Chaplain Kinkead. 

The lectures were developed under 
three general headings: the Prepara- 
tion of the Man, the Method, and the 
Message. Under the first, the need on 
the part of the preacher of a con- 
sciousness of being called as an apostle 
was stressed. That is to say, sent 
forth with power by Jesus. We need 
this sense supremely for through it 
the light of God shines through the 
preacher. ‘‘Lord, what wouldst Thou 
have me to do?’’ should be our atti- 
tude. This element of ‘‘givenness’’— 
the Divine touch of the Grace of God 
multiplying what we have to offer—is 
essential. In our offering of the best 
we have with all sincerity and earnest- 
ness we find a liberation and expecta- 
tion of result. 

Second, the method of preparation 
was outlined. Among other things 





the keeping of an ordered mind was 
stressed as the best preparation. To 
feel deeply the element of ‘‘givenness”’ 
in taking the powers that God has 
given us and through our reading, 
thinking, and praying to ‘‘bring forth 
fruit with patience.”’ 

Lastly, in consideration of the mes- 
sage, it was shown that we need to 
learn men, using our understanding of 


them as a basis for preaching. It is 
through particular experience that 
men are drawn to God. Thus the 


message is of paramount importance 
and not the messenger. 

On the last day Canon Earp drew 
all the strands together when he spoke 
of the marks of a preacher. He is 
plain, positive and thorough. He is 
plain because he is holding a mirror 
up to God that He may be seen clearly 
through all the preacher says. He is 
positive because he knows whereof he 
speaks and his words have the ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord’’ note in them. He is 
thorough for he has searched the 
Seriptures, his sources, his thoughts 
and his understanding with all dili- 
gence. 

To be a part of this harmonious at- 
mosphere for a week was a great privi- 
lege to the writer, as I am sure it was 
to all who attended. The indefatigable 
and patient Mrs. Rudd laboring with 
our voices; the sound instruetion of 
Mr. Taylor in the ways and means of 
cultivating the interior life; the clear, 
simple, direct manner of the lecturer; 
plus the abounding enthusiasm of 
Bishop Rhinelander brought to all a 
new vision and faith in preaching 
mediated through the exercise of the 
mind and spirit of each individual. A 
joyous week without question sending 
us back to our work filled with the 
challenge of mission as preachers of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. G. B 





ITH the growing  require- 

ments for more room, plans 

have been made to widen the 
south and north Nave ambulatories, 
which would give increased seating 
capacity of nearly 1,000 people. Either 
would be a wonderful gift as a me- 
morial to some loved one and would 
not be excessive in cost. The Dean or 
chairman of the Memorials Committee 
will be glad to furnish information 
without any obligation. This Cathe- 
dral is unique in that it is one of the 
few houses of worship in this country 
in which on great occasions the rule 
of ‘‘standing room only’’ prevails. 
You expect it in a theater, but it 
comes as a surprise to find such a con- 
dition in the House of God. People 
are so anxious to attend that on many 
occasions hundreds are unable to gain 
admittance. This Cathedral is ex- 
ceeded in size by the new great Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine now slow- 
ly arising in New York City at Morn- 
ingside Heights, and 
the great Washington 
Cathedral. But Detroit 
Cathedral has an ar- 
tistie and inspirational 
quality in its design, 
construction and motif 
that is all its own. 

A great building, no 
matter what may be 
its artistic quality or 
the art treasures it 
may contain, has failed 
in its purpose if it has 
not acted as an inspi- 
ration to carry men’s 
souls upward to the 
throne of God. In the 
112 years of this or- 


*Extracts from an illustrat- 
ed leaflet published by St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Woodward 
and Hancock Avenues, to as- 
sist the Every-Member Can- 
vass Committee. — Eprror’s 
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ganization’s existence, there has been 
builded into it the lives, souls, pray- 
ers, and hopes, of godly men and 
women who have entered into life 
eternal, until one can feel here an in- 
spiration and uplift which carries one 
to new heights of spiritual existence. 
Truly, a communion of saints. In ad- 
dition to those who only attend the 
services, there are more than 1,700 
men, women, and children, who are 
carrying on the many-sided activities 
of a well-rounded out Christian way 
of life, spreading as an integral part 
of the universal Church of Christ a 
complete gospel message to all. 

St. Paul’s pulpit is noted for its 
preaching messages and the high qual- 
ity of men who have been called to 
minister to its people. 

It has been the unbroken policy of 
its Bishops and Deans to invite from 
time to time notable preachers from 
other communions to occupy its pul- 
pit, stressing our desire to do our part 
towards bringing to- 
gether the scattered 
flock of Christ and 
hastening the _ time 
‘‘when the Kingdoms 
of this world shall be- 
come the Kingdoms of 
our Lord and His 
Christ.’’ 

Large congregations 
attest the interest in 
its worship, which is 
earried on in an inter- 
esting, reverential, dig- 
nified, and_ orderly 
manner. 

An important part 
of this is the ministry 
of music, with the six 
great choirs contribut- 
ing their part in as- 
sisting in a beautiful 
rendering of worship. 
The Barbour Memo- 
organ with its 
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nearly three 
thousand 
pipes in the 
chancel sec- 
tion is an 
unusually 
fine instal- 
lation, eon- 
tributing 
greatly to 
the musical 
programs. 

St. Paul’s 
Cathedral 
under Dean 
Rogers was 
the first 
chureh of 
any faith in 
Detroit to ‘‘go on the air.’’ Through 
the courtesy of WWJ, beginning in 
October we will again broadcast our 
services every Sunday morning. This 
has been in the past a great blessing 
to the sick and shut-ins and has be- 
come a real ‘‘ Ministry of the Air.”’ 

One of the most fascinating and 
satisfactory departments of the work 
is our active Church School. At the 
9:30 A. M. sessions on Sunday morn- 
ings, classes are provided from the 
kindergarten through all grades up to 
Bible teaching for advanced students. 
These classes are being attended in in- 
creasing numbers by our Cathedral 
people and by Bible students who are 
anxious to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for Bible study in an order- 
ly, reverent, and scientific manner. 

The classes at 9:30 A. M. are fol- 
lowed by the Children’s Church Serv- 
ice; and then at 11:00 A. M. there is 
another session for children whose par- 
ents themselves worship at the regular 
Cathedral services. 

There are approximately 600 adults 
and children in this parish who de- 
pend in a large degree upon the Cathe- 
dral School for their religious educa- 
tion. They are another congregation 
growing up behind you, thoroughly 
trained in their religious obligations 
and zealous in carrying them out. The 
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Church Sehool is almost self-support- 
ing. A considerable proportion of our 
teaching staff is from our own grad- 
uates. A Board of Religious Eduea- 
tion, composed of educational authori- 
ties who are members of our own con- 
gregation, act as a consulting group 
to the director. The School is well 
equipped with an efficient research 
and reference library 

During the World War, a Cathedral 
Fellowship was formed, affording an 
opportunity in this large congregation 
for more intimate personal acquain- 
tanceship and the formation of de- 
lightful friendships. This has contin- 
ued for years and every month a par- 
ish get-together dinner is held to 
which everyone is invited. St. Paul’s 
has a wide reputation for cordial and 
warm-hearted welcome to strangers. 
This will be stressed more strongly 
this year than ever before. Various 
other social organizations exist for 
those of all ages and information 
about them can be had by inquiring 
at the Cathe- 
dral office. 

This con- 
gregation 
has always 
met every 
eall on it for 
help, many 
from strang- 
ers, but all 
has been 
done in a 
Christ - like 
spirit of 
‘inasmuch 
as ye have 
done it unto 
one of the 
least of 
these my 
brethren, ye 
have done it 
unto me.”’ 

The Ca- 
thedral cler- 
gy, in addi- 
tion to hold- 
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ing services and preaching, visit the 
sick and suffering, minister to those 
in sorrow or trouble, make as many 
parish visits as time limitations will 
permit, and when needed always give 
preference to such calls. 

The Dean’s Discretionary Fund en- 
ables help to be extended quickly and 
without ‘‘red tape’’ to those in need. 
It is carried on by personal gifts, of- 
ferings in the small envelopes in the 
pews, and by food placed in the ham- 
per at the church door. May God 


put it into your hearts to continue 
this blessed work. 


Religion 


‘*His Art alone belongs to the Painter, 
Its organization and arrangement belong to 
the Clergy.’’ 


HIS declaration by the Second 

Council of Nica indicates that 

even in the eighth century the 
Fathers of the Chureh needed a defi- 
nition to fix the place of art in the 
service of religion. 

Faced with the same problem the 
Chapter of Washington Cathedral 
seeks to define the position of the sev- 
eral arts through which the great work 
for which it is responsible may be 
perfected to the Glory of God. This 
effort at definition is approached with 
a clear understanding of the truth 
that art belongs to the artist and that 
he alone may exercise its function; 
he alone is master of its processes and 
if its highest level is to be reached 
none other may dictate the perform- 
ance of those processes. 





*Being the foreword in the Manual of the Arts 
Employed in the Fabrication of the Cathedral of 
Washington. Part I entitled “On Stained Glass” 
was published by the Cathedral Chapter in No- 
vember, 1935. The protracted discussions on 
stained glass and the addition of professional ex- 
perts to the Cathedral Council and its Building 
and Fine Arts Committees, led to the production 
of the manual, which, it has been said, ‘‘marks 
the beginning of a new era in stained glass in 
America.”” The volume represents the skill and 
devoted labor of Dr. Warren P. Laird, former 
Dean of Fine Arts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a member of the Washington Cathedral 
Council.—-Ep1Tor’s Nore. 





We, as the Bishop’s Church, have 
felt the special obligation laid on us to 
earry on the spread of the gospel to 
others. We are privileged to pay our 
proportion of the Bishop’s salary; to 
help in the Christ-like work at Wil- 
liams and Page Houses, a refuge for 
destitute and homeless women; Marin- 
ers’ Church and the Detroit Episcopal 
City Mission, which give new hope to 
the down-and-out; to help support the 
work in the jails and city institutions, 
carrying a message of renewed self-re- 
spect; and to help support more than 
50 churches and Sunday Schools in 
the smaller places. 


and Art* 


With this acknowledgment of the 
inviolability of the artist’s function 
must be coupled another truth: That 
the artist’s skill is invoked to express 
an idea and so is subordinate to that 
idea; that art does not exist for art’s 
sake but rather for the service of hu- 
manity and that when that service is 
dedicated to a cause it must seek to 
express the principles inherent in that 
cause. 

So it is that in eeclesiastie art, ‘‘its 
organization and arrangement belong 
to the clergy.’’ The subject matter, 
its treatment, spiritual expression and 
other qualities, must conform to the 
religious tenets and traditions upon 
which it is based. 

As applied to the construction and 
enrichment of a Cathedral, this dedi- 
cation of the artist’s skill to the ser- 
vice of an idea must be extended to 
cover the co-ordination of all the arts 
involved, in order that there may be 
harmony; for thus alone may the 
whole work achieve that unity which 
is essential to true beauty. 

Where numerous arts are involved 
and many artists engaged, it is impos- 
sible to achieve unity without single- 
ness of aim; without a central theme 
toward which all effort must be direct- 
ed. Thus the principle of central con- 
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trol is invoked: not control of the 
process employed by the individual ar- 
tist but control in the determination 
of the master idea and of the individ- 
ual parts that shall contribute to its 
complete effect. 

For this determination of ideas the 
Chapter must assume responsibility, 
as does the individual artist for the 
exercise of the talent through which 
he executes his own part of the great 
ensemble. 

In this spirit then the Chapter has 
formulated the subjoined Policy to 
govern the design and execution of 
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Stained Glass for the Cathedral. It is 
the hope of the Chapter that it may 
prove both a guide and an encourage- 
ment to the artists affected by it. It is 
the product of long and earnest study, 
both of glass and its history, in which 
the collaboration of artists, of mem- 
bers of the Cathedral organization, and 
of many friends is here gratefully ac- 
knowledged. The great body of re- 
search documents upon which the 
Stained Glass Policy has been built 
will be assembled for the study of 
those who have an especial interest in 
this subject. 


A Stained Glass Policy for the Cathedral 
of Washington 


Adopted by the Chapter November 15, 1934 


PREAMBLE 


HE purpose of this Policy is to 

establish certain conditions in ae- 

cordance with which the Chapter 
requires the stained glass of the Cathe- 
dral hereafter to be designed and exe- 
cuted. 

In respect to the Cathedral, the su- 
preme purpose of the Chapter is That, 
as a Witness to Christ in the Nation’s 
Capital, this edifice shall have the most 
beautiful form that can be attained 
through human_ devotion, _ talent, 
knowledge, and craftsmanship. And 
it is the hope of the Chapter that this 
Policy may serve as an aid to the ar- 
tists called to contribute to this great 
theme. 

To this end the Chapter herewith 
ordains the following: 

Section I. Requirements bearing 
upon the work of the artists employed 
in designing and fabricating the Ca- 
thedral glass. 

Section IJ. Principles and prac- 
tices which the Chapter will observe in 
relation to the artists under employ- 
ment by it; and 

Section III. Provisions for the exe- 
cution and administration of the 
Stained Glass Policy. 





Section I. Tue Stainep Guass ARTIST 


All stained glass hereafter designed 
and fabricated for and installed in 
Washington Cathedral shall 


a. Be appropriate to the LatITUuDE 
of the District of Columbia and to 
this end, in respect to CoLor AND Lv- 
MINOsITY, shall have as its model the 
Medizeval glass of France rather than 
that of England and is to be based 
specifically upon that of the Cathe- 
drals of Leon, Spain (of French type), 
Le Mans and Chartres, France, and 
the Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 


b. In further respect to Cotor seek 
the utmost attainable splendor of ef- 
feet consistent with the degree of vis- 
ibility in daytime without resort to 
artificial lighting achieved in the build- 
ings above named, giving the maxi- 
mum effect to nave clerestory and rose 
windows and eastern windows of apse 
and only slightly less by gradation 
through lower windows to those of the 
aisles; using with extreme reserve and 
preferably only in lower aisle win- 
dows, grisaille, silver and clear or un- 
eolored glass and in all cases avoiding 
the effect of the opalescent picture 
window; while in respect to painting 
the windows shall follow the practices 
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employed in Medieval glass. Also the 
windows shall be so treated as to 
Suow Luminosity at every hour of 
the day; Avom GLEam or glare with 
the sun upon them; GLow at all hours 
of the day, even in rain or under a 
clouded sky; all as in the West lancets 
at Chartres; and in their treatment 
shall stress primary colors, with free 
use of yellows but with restraint in 
the use of greens. 

c. In respect to LEADING avoid over- 
heavy width and a multiplicity of 
pieces such as results in Medieval 
windows from numerous repairs. 

d. In respect to Drawine@, avoid the 
repellent archaism sometimes found in 
Medieval glass and the effeminate 
prettiness of some modern works. 

e. In respect to ScaLe or relative 
proportion in figures, color values, 
blackness of leading or other impor- 
tant elements, avoid an unpleasant 
disparity as seen from any single point 
of view and shall adapt the scale to 
distance from the eye, in respect to 
relative delicacy and boldness of treat- 
ment. 

f. In respect to Styx, give consid- 
eration to the particular architectural 
style or historical phase of that part 
of the structure in which the window 
is to be placed with a view to securing 
harmony between them. 

g. In respect to TREATMENT, seek to 
reproduce the devotion and spirit of 
the Medieval windows of the French 
type in the above-named buildings, 
while including, where practicable, 
suitable features belonging essentially 
tc twentieth century history and civil- 
ization; but shall avoid any treatment 
in the manner of what is currently 
known as ‘‘modern art.’’ 

h. In respect to SuBsect Marrer, 
not be copied from existing windows, 
ancient or modern, or from a subject 
originally created for execution on 
canvas or other opaque material. 


Section II. Tue CATHEDRAL CHAPTER 


In its relation with the artists en- 
gaged to produce the Cathedral glass 
the Chapter will 





a. Respect the dignity of the artist’s 
position as a co-author of the Cathe- 
dral. 

b. In every case give to the artist 
the idea which he is to express through 
the medium of his art; such idea to 
be explained to the artist in its Chris- 
tian significance and the expression or 
interpretation of such significance by 
the artist to be subject at all stages to 
the approval of the Chapter. 

c. Not ask collaborative production 
of a single piece of work by two or 
more artists. 

d. So adjust iconographic require- 
ments that they shall not prevent suit- 
able treatment of the general design 
of a window. 

é. From time to time send one or an- 
other of its stained glass painters to 
Europe to study the highest examples 
of the art. 

f. Give single final instructions fol- 
lowing inspection of work at each 
stage of the development of a window 
project. 

g. Not sacrifice beauty of design, 
richness of color, or perfection of 
craftsmanship of a window to visibil- 
ity, cost, time needed to design and 
produce, or other considerations. 


Section III. ADMINISTRATION 


a, RECOMMENDATIONS: The Chapter, 
prior to any action on the appoint- 
ment or work of a stained glass ar- 
tist, will give due consideration to 
recommendations of Architects and 
Building and Fine Arts Committees 
and, when need be, of such technical 
and artistic experts as said Commit- 
tees or the Architects may recommend 
or the Chapter itself may call upon. 

b. Manuva: The Chapter will pub- 
lish a manual, to contain information 
on the subject of the Cathedral glass, 
setting forth the general theme to 
which all are asked to contribute; the 
Statutes and their interpretations ; this 
Stained Glass Policy; the executive 
acts involved from time to time in its 
administration, and such other matters 
as may seem pertinent. 
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At the recent annual meeting of the 
Washington Cathedral Couneil, a re- 
port was submitted by the Secretary 
of the Cathedral Chapter from which 
the following extracts are quoted for 
the information of all members of the 
National Cathedral Association : 

The Chapter has voted to dedicate 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 
to the memory of Miss Gertrude Wal- 
den Myer and her brother, Canon Wal- 
den Myer, a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter for some years before his 
death and a friend and benefactor of 
the Cathedral Foundation from its in- 
ception. * * * 

An appropriation from the estate is 
being allocated for the completion and 
embellishment of the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea so that it may 
become a worthy memorial to Canon 
Myer and Miss Myer, who are num- 
bered among the great benefactors of 
the Cathedral enterprise. 

Work on the first contract for build- 
ing the walls of the South Transept 
has been completed. Plans for vault- 
ing over the Crossing, for which other 
sums are available and to which addi- 
tional gifts have been made, are now 
under consideration by the Chapter. 
This proposed addition when tempo- 
rarily enclosed for worship will nearly 
double the seating capacity of the 
Great Choir and will provide space 
for the adding of many beautiful de- 
tailed features of the Cathedral. 

The ‘‘Ter Sanctus’’ reredos in the 
Great Sanctuary rapidly nears com- 
pletion as this issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE goes to press. It promises to out- 


distance the hopes and dreams of those 


Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 









members of the Chapter, the Cathe- 
dral architects and the craftsmen and 
workmen through whose devotion and 
skill it has been created. Some six- 
teen different designs for the reredos 
were drawn and considered by the 
Chapter and its committees before the 
present one was accepted. The result 
is convincing that the time and money 
were well bestowed. 

The wooden seaffolding used for the 
setting of the reredos was removed on 
January 10th. Several of the seulp- 
tured figures which were carved in 
Florence, Italy, are still to be placed 
in their appointed niches, however, 
and the central figure of Christ reign- 
ing in Majesty is yet to be carved. 
The model of the central vesica has 
been incorporated in the reredos as it 
will be revealed to worshipers when 
the Great Choir is reopened for public 
worship probably in the early spring. 

While this portion of the Cathedral 
was closed for the erection of the rere- 
dos, advantage was taken of the op- 
portunity to complete a good deal of 
carving, including the corbels which 
support the shafting of the Choir 
vault, the supports for the Rood Beam 
and the exquisite work on the canopies 
of the sedilia. All of these carvings 
beautify and lighten the effect of the 
architecture in this portion of the ulti- 
mate Cathedral. 

By action of the Chapter on Novem- 
ber 21, 1935, the department of stained 
glass established by Washington Cathe- 
dral in 1927 has been discontinued. 
The studio and giass works at Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, have been 
given to Mr. Lawrence B. Saint ‘‘in 
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view of his devotion to Washington 
Cathedral, his assiduous work and con- 
tinuous development in his windows.’’ 
Mr. Saint will continue the manufac- 
ture of stained glass as an independent 
artist and craftsman. 

At the present time, he is complet- 
ing the two windows based on symbolic 
material from the Gospel of St. John 
which are to be placed in the memorial 
given by Mrs. William T. Hildrup, Jr., 
of New York City, in tribute to her 
husband. 

In solving the acoustical problems 
of the present incomplete Cathedral 
structure, the Chapter has had the ex- 
pert advice of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards and in particular 
the helpful co-operation of Mr. V. L. 
Chrisler. Now that the Great Choir 
is about to be reopened for public 
worship, they will pursue their ex- 
periments further. Friends of the 
Cathedral are assured that ultimately 
satisfactory apparatus will be provid- 
ed for the transmission of the voice 
clearly and with power to the con- 
gregation. 

The Committee on St. Albans, the 
National Cathedral School for Boys, 
reported that the present enrollment 
is so large that the School Chapel— 
known as ‘‘The Little Sanctuary’’— 
has been again outgrown. The Chap- 
ter has authorized the enlargement of 
the Chapel and the work is in process 
at the present time. 

A group of personal friends of the 
late Edgar Priest, first organist and 
choirmaster at Washington Cathedral 
—ineluding former pupils, choir boys 
and song men—have associated them- 
selves to create a worthy memorial to 
him. Their plan is to procure $10,000 
to found a scholarship in St. Albans 
School for one additional choir boy 
and thus educate a boy and enlarge 
the choir in perpetuity as a continua- 
tion of Mr. Priest’s major interest. 
As it will require at least forty choir 
boys to maintain the music of the 
Cathedral when it is completed and 
because a larger number of boys are 
needed now than available funds pro- 
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vide, this plan seems to offer an unusu- 
ally suitable perpetuation of Edgar 
Priest’s great service to the Cathedral 
+ a 

Since an accurate record of pilgrims 
and worshipers entering Washington 
Cathedral was instituted early in 
April, 1924, a total of 2,781,417 peo- 
ple were actually counted through 
November, 1935, according to a report 
prepared by James P. Berkeley, Head 
Verger of the Cathedral, for the in- 
formation of the Cathedral Council. 
This indicates an average of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million pilgrims 
and worshipers each year with a high 
point of 313,714 in 1929 and the small- 
est number totalling 199,142 in 1925 
(eliminating incomplete figures for 
1924 and 1935). 

The totals by years were as follows: 

Beginning with April, 


124... ; 133,785 
1925 oe 199,142 
1926 et: 209,986 
1927 . 213,280 
1928 Ji Se 
1929 oe _ 318,714 
1930 ad 283,228 
RE Sas pete 253,499 
1932 Rare _ 251,163 
1933 - de 212,172 
1934 - sicoisciesi sigan, 
Eleven months in 

1935 = _ 220,984 


Of course, it is not feasible to keep 
any such record of thousands of other 
people who come to Mount Saint Al- 
ban to visit the Cathedral Schools, 
the College of Preachers, the Library, 
the general offices, the Bishop’s Gar- 
den, the Curator’s office, ete., possibly 
without entering the Cathedral edifice, 
itself, 

* * 


Major General Robert U. Patterson, 
U.S.A. retired, former Surgeon Gen- 
eral with headquarters in Washington, 
writes from Oklahoma City that he 
has been elected a member of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral there. 
He hopes to make use of the illustrat- 
ed lecture on ‘‘The Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital’’ in the near future 
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Photograph by the Washington ‘‘Star.”’ 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON INSPECTS SOUTH TRANSEPT CONSTRUCTION 
With the following pilgrims (left to right): The Very Reverend Edward L. Henderson, M.A., Dean of 
St. Albans Cathedral in England; Canon Raymond L. Wolven of Washington Cathedral staff, and Rob- 
ert G. Barrow, organist and choirmaster at Washington Cathedral. 


in order to give the people of the 
Missionary District of Oklahoma a 
large vision on the Cathedral idea at 
work in the world. General Patter- 
son’s many friends who knew him on 
Mount Saint Alban wish him much 
success in his new work as Dean of 
the School of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


+ 9 


Nearly £38,000 has been received or 
promised towards the fund for Black- 
burn’s new Cathedral in England. 
When the fund has reached £40,000, 
the Council of Cathedral Builders will 
consider a date for beginning the lay- 
ing of the foundations. 


+ * 


A service to commemorate the 
1,300th anniversary of St. Oswald of 


Northumbria was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. Oswald has long 
been the patron Saint of the Church 
of England Men’s Society. 


+ * 

An exhibition of books and docu- 
ments, in which the authorities of 
Winchester Cathedral and of Winches- 
ter College are collaborating, is being 
arranged for next spring in connec- 
tion with the Cathedral Appeal Fund. 
It will take place in the college Libra- 
ry, and the organizers hope it will be 
possible to gather the most important 
documents relating to the life and 
work of William of Wykeham (1823- 
1404), Chancellor of England, Bishop 
of Winchester and founder of the Col- 
lege of St. Mary Winton in Winches- 
ter and New College in Oxford. It 
was Wykeham who built the great 


Nave of Winchester Cathedral in its 
present form. Another section will 
consist of illuminated books produced 
in the medieval abbeys of Winchester, 
the workmanship of which was for 
centuries the finest in Europe. 


+ + 


Space for a memorial to ‘‘ Lawrence 
of Arabia’’ has been offered in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, by the Dean 
and Chapter. It will take the form of 
a bronze head modelled from life by 
Erie Kennington and will stand in the 
Crypt near the Nelson memorial. 

* Y 


An artist, visiting Washington Ca- 
thedral with a party of friends, went 
alone into the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea and stood, with eyes closed, 
leaning against one of the massive pil- 
lars. When one of his companions 
asked him if he were ill, he replied, 
‘‘No—just that my soul is satisfied 
and that I am at peace.’’ 

+ + 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Cass 
Gilbert, of New York City, the edi- 
torial office of Tue CaTHEpRAL AGE 
has been presented with an auto- 
graphed copy of her book entitled 
“Cass Gilbert—Reminiscences and Ad- 
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ie this world-wide broadeast, beginning in the Chapel of the Holy Nativity in 
Bethlehem and ending in the Bethlehem Chapel in Washington Cathedral, the 
peoples of all lands and kindreds unite in fellowship at the manger of the Christ 
Child. May we dare to hope that the heralding angels’ message is to challenge the 
reverent response of a distracted and troubled world? 

‘*Peace on earth to men of good will’’ is the supreme need of the hour. Peace 
will not come through the genius of diplomacy or the planning of parliaments. 

It will come when men of good will respond to the high and holy purpose of 
Him who sought to make men brothers, and to promote justice, equity and love in 


America through its Cathedral in the Capital reaffirms its loyalty to Him and 
sends to men everywhere loving salutations and greetings on this hallowed Christmas 


* Bishop Freeman's greeting in the international radio broadcast entitled “The Story of 
Christmas in Churches Throughout the World’ and sponsored by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on Christmas Day from 12.30 to 1.30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The Cathedral 
Choir of men and boys sang “O Little Town of Bethlehem’ which all will agree is a typical 
and greatly beloved American carol.—Editor’s Note. 





dresses, ’’ 
vate distribution last year. The first 
illustrations are an excellent photo- 
graph of Mr. Gilbert and his drawing 
of the United States Supreme Court 
building, one of the last monumental 
structures he conceived before he died 
in England on May 17, 1934. 


Among the addresses included in 
this volume are the following: ‘‘Sir 
Christopher Wren—A Sketch,’’ given 
at the College of William and Mary 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1923; 
response on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the gold medal for architee- 
ture of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences in New York in 1931; the 
address delivered before the Church 
Club of New York in 1933, extracts 
from which were published in THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE; and the address upon 
the award of the medal of achieve- 
ment to Miss Cecelia Beaux by the Chi 
Omega Fraternity. 

Commenting upon recent issues of 
Tue CatrHepraL Age, Mrs. Gilbert 
writes, ‘‘So many of the Cathedrals 
that are described I have seen with my 
husband. It is a wonderful thing to 
bring those beautiful buildings to the 
attention of the people and thus to in- 
spire them with a desire to see Wash- 
ington Cathedral completed.’’ 


which was printed for pri- 
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Photograph by the Washington ‘‘Star."’ 


STONE FINDS ITS PLACE IN SOUTH TRANSEPT WALLS 
As the workmen bend to their inspiring task under a pinnacle-fringed sky. Fred Conners (on the left) 
is a master mason—he set key stones in the Lincoln Memorial and the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater 
before coming to Mount Saint Alban. 


Masao Morikawa, writing in behalf 
of President Hachiro Yuasa, of Dosh- 
isha University in Kyoto, Japan, says, 
‘“‘We are much thrilled to see the 


statue of the founder of this Univer- 
sity, Joseph Hardy Neesima, placed in 
the Ter Sanctus Reredos of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, as announced in the 
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Autumn number of THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace. Would it be possible for you to 
write us further in this matter and to 
send us a photograph of the statue? 

‘‘Under separate cover we are send- 
ing you a copy of The Japan Adver- 
tiser, which covers the celebration of 
the 60th anniversary of Doshisha Uni- 
versity, held last Oetober.’’ 

Under a photograph of Dr. Neesima 
on the front page is the following 
caption, ‘‘He ran away from Japan in 
the days when that was an offense 
punishable by death, was educated in 
the United States, and returned to 
Japan with the dream of founding a 
Christian university. * * * Behind the 
founding of Doshisha University looms 
one of the most romantic and coura- 
geous personalities in modern Japa- 
nese history.’’ 

+ + 

The Bishop of Washington has re- 
ceived the annual Calendar of Inter- 
cession from Canterbury Cathedral for 
1936, which shows that the Diocese of 
Washington will be remembered at the 
altar in that ancient center of the An- 
glican Communion on June 22nd. The 
Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, writes in the foreword: 
“‘The calendar is intended specially 
for use in the parishes of the Canter- 
bury Diocese; and as will be observed, 
each day has a different parish as- 
signed to it. But it is suggested that 
on each day a particular Diocese of 
the Anglican Communion shall also be 
remembered. Accordingly the name of 
the Diocese is placed in the accom- 
panying column.’’ 

The opening words of the Anglo- 
Saxon Charter dated 742 A. D. and 
preserved in Canterbury Cathedral 
Library appear on the front cover as 
follows, ‘‘Christo regnante deo et dom- 
ino in perpetuum ihesu.’’ 

* k 

A special service with the combined 
choirs of many of the parishes: of the 
Diocese of Western New York. was 
held recently in St. Paul’s Oathedral 
iu Buffalo, under the directiom.of the 
Very Reverend Whitney Hale. 
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Prayers for the Bishop of Washing- 
ton and the clergy and people of the 
Diocese of Washington were offered in 
the Collegiate Chureh of St. George 
the Martyr, the seat of the Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem, ‘‘ with thanksgiv- 
ing for our fellowship in the Gospel,’’ 
on August 12, 1935, according to a 
hand-decorated card received at Mount 
Saint Alban. 


+ + 


St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Laramie, 
Wyoming, has undergone extensive re- 
pairs and improvements. The chapter 
and vestry undertook the task of com- 
pletely cleaning the Cathedral and re- 
lighting the choir, nave and Chapel of 
Our Saviour. 

A striking improvement was the in- 
stallation of eight bronze Gothie lan- 
terns in the nave, and the flood-light- 
ing of the high altar. Known as the 
Pioneer lamps, the lanterns are the 
gifts of the sons and daughters of 
pioneer families who formed the first 
community with the coming of the 
Union Pacifie in 1868. 


+ + 


A POEM BY A LAYMAN 


I thirst for Thee, Oh Christ! As day 
From shadowed night appears, 

Spread Thou Thy light across my way 
To clear my doubts and fears. 


I thrist for Thee: Give me to drink, 
Oh Lord, of Thy pure spring 

Of living water, to whose brink 
My soul comes worshiping. 

Help me each day to do Thy will,— 
And do it joyously. 

Though I am weak, I love Thee still;— 
I thirst, Oh Christ, for Thee. 


I thirst for Thee! Through bad or good 
Help me to see Thy plan; 

Help me to pray, not as I would, 
Oh Lord, but as I ean! 


I thirst, Oh Christ,—I thirst for Thee! 
For me Thy blood was spilt; 
My heart for all eternity 
Is Thine: DO AS THOU WILT. 
—W. E. BAILey, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Guild of Cathedral Builders of 
New Jersey has recently been organ- 
ized to arouse interest in the comple- 
tion of Trinity “Cathedral in Trenton 
‘‘to the glory of God and for the sal- 
vation of men.’’ Officers of the Guild 
include the Right Reverend Paul Mat- 
thews, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey, 
Honorary President; Mrs. Ferdinand 
W. Roebling, Jr., President; J. J. 
Thomas, Treasurer; and Canon R. B. 
(ribbon, Secretary. Nearly 200 mem- 
bers have been enrolled since the cor- 
nerstone of the Cathedral was laid on 
October 5, 1935. 

The Synod Hall and Crypt of the 
Cathedral, which are the gifts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 
were completed in 1934 and 1935, re- 
spectively. The united parishes of 
Trinity and All Saints form a Cathe- 
dral constituency of nearly 900 com- 
muniecants under Canon Frederick B. 
Halsey, as Vicar in charge. 

The following extract is taken from 
a letter received by the officers of the 
Guild from one of the first contribu- 
tors: ‘‘My slogan is, ‘Give, before you 
lose it,—hang on to nothing except 
God.’ To be a humble party to the 
rearing of a truly majestic House of 
God—a Cathedral—is about the finest 
way to make posterity our debtors—to 
be a part of this lasting thing of 
beauty and in perpetuity to have a 
part in its prayers, Eucharists, and 
works of merey. That is the real 
Cathedral.’’ 

Following the dedication of the 
Crypt and first celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist in Trinity Cathedral on 
January 5th, two large services of 
diocesan character inaugurated the 
Cathedral’s life of worship. The open- 
ing service of the special diocesan con- 
vention brought nearly 300 clergy and 
lay delegates to the Cathedral on Jan- 
uary 7th and 250 women, representing 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, met for their 
service of Holy Communion on the 
following day. 

Daily services of morning prayer, 
Holy Communion and evening prayer 
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were inaugurated beginning with the 
Feast of the Epiphany. 

The Editor of the THe CaTHEDRAL 
AGE gave an illustrated lecture on 
‘*The Cathedral in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal’’ in the Synod Hall on the evening 
of January 7th at the first meeting of 
the combined Men’s Clubs of Trinity 
and All Saints Parishes. Arrange- 
ments are being made by G. Donald 
Ormsby, who is in charge of the office 
of the Guild of Cathedral Builders of 
New Jersey, to spend two days at 
Mount Saint Alban in the near future 
to study the general plan of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, including 
the keeping of such records as the 
‘Book of Remembrance,’’ acknowledg- 
ments for gifts and offerings, the dis- 
tribution of religious Christmas ecards, 
and other features which may be of 
interest to the founders of the new 
Cathedral association in the Capital 
of New Jersey. 

* i 

A festive service of hymns was held 
in the Cathedral of All Saints in Al- 
bany recently as part of a nation-wide 
movement to stimulate the art and 
practice of congregational singing. Dr. 
Russell Carter, supervisor of musie for 
the publie schools of the state of New 
York, made the address. 


* * 

The Council of Friends of Exeter 
Cathedral approved in December pro- 
posals for revealing more of the Cathe- 
dral’s original color on features of the 
interior. 

Meeting at the Chapter House, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Dean, they 
received a report from Professor E. 
W. Tristram on the decoration of the 
corbels, and agreed to a reconstruction 
of the original treatment of other fea- 
tures of the Choir and Presbytery. 

Preservation of the south tower of 
the Cathedral was also further dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed to draw the 
attention of the Dean and Chapter to 
the terms of the resolution by which 
the Friends agreed to give financial 
aid. 
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NEW POSTER DESIGN BY GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, JR., OF PHILADLEPHIA 
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The Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper, of Philadelphia, and _ the 
Bishop of Washington were the speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the New 
York Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association, held on the afternoon 
of June 9th at the home of Mrs. Cass 
Gilbert, 1 East 94th Street. Mrs. Er- 
nest R. Adee presided, as Vice Chair- 
man, in the absence of Mrs. Frederic 
W. Rhinelander, who was prevented 
by illness from being present. Her 
message of regret was answered by a 
telegram, expressing the hope of those 
present that she would soon be com- 
pletely restored to health. 


Mrs. Adee read a brief report, sum- 
marizing the activities of the New 
York Office at 598 Madison Avenue, 
which are carried on under the diree- 
tion of Miss Winifred H. Bonnell, 
Secretary of the Committee. 

Former Senator Pepper spoke on 
the ‘‘Union of States’’ plan which em- 
phasizes Washington Cathedral as the 
growing symbol of spiritual unity 
among the forty-eight states just as 
their unity in civil affairs is symbol- 
ized by the uplifted dome of the 
United States Capitol. ‘‘It is partieu- 
larly appropriate to refer today to the 
Supreme Court as a unifying force,”’ 
Mr. Pepper said, ‘‘because we are as- 
sembled in the home of the man whose 
genius conceived the majestic temple 
in which the Court strives to mete out 
equal justice under the law. 

“‘But even a Constitution and a 
Court cannot preserve the Union for 
us. We must preserve it ourselves: 
we must be constantly developing our 
will to be one. Nobody has ever con- 
ceived of a unifying force as great as 
recognition of God Almighty as the 
Father of us all; and you and I be- 
lieve that this force is at its maximum 
when Our Lord is conceived of as the 
Master of the race—who, being lifted 
up, draws all men toward Himself. 

‘“The great Cathedral Chureh on 
Mount Saint Alban is conceived of by 


all engaged in building and maintain- 
ing it, as a symbol of the religion of 
the Republic—the unifying force 
which supports Constitution and 
Court and so tends to the preservation 
ot the Union. It is all very well to 
talk about the Executive Arm, the 
Legislative Arm and the Judicial Arm. 
These, however, can give no permanent 
security unless we remember that un- 
derneath are the Everlasting Arms.’’ 

Bishop Freeman gave an eloquent 
account of the stewardship of the 
Cathedral Chapter and Council, as 
trustees for the Nation, in his address, 
dwelling particularly on the recent 
meeting of the Cathedral Council. (See 
his article beginning on page 12 in 
this magazine. ) 

Mrs. William Adams Brown, Chair- 
man of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee for Washington Cathedral and 
Advisory Chairman for Women’s 
Committees of the National Cathedral 
Association, called attention to the 
new Cathedral poster designed by 
George Wharton Pepper, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, and presented to the Cathe- 
dral as his gift. Through the gener- 
osity of the artist’s mother, copies of 
the poster have been made available to 
many railroad stations and other pub- 
lie buildings. (For reproduction of 
this striking poster design see opposite 
page. ) 

Appealing to the members of the 
New York Committee to assist in the 
distribution of the poster, both in 
large size for public places and in a 
smaller size soon to be made available 
for parish houses and chureh bulletin 
boards, Mrs. Brown stressed what this 
co-operation might mean in stimulating 
pilgrimages to Mount Saint Alban. 

Mrs. Arthur T. Suteliffe suggested 
the possible use of this poster or some 
other Cathedral art subject on small 
stamps to be used by friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral at Eastertide. 

Mrs. Gilbert graciously entertained 
her guests at tea following the meet- 


ing. 
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Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, for 
many years Secretary of Yale Univer- 
sity, was the speaker at two meetings 
in the interests of the ‘‘Union of 
States’? plan for Washington Cathe- 
dral in Hartford and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on October 25th and Decem- 
ber 11th, respectively. 

The Right Reverend Chauncey B. 
Brewster, D.D., retired Bishop of Con- 
necticut, presided at the Hartford 
meeting, which was held in the beauti- 
ful home of Mrs. James J. Goodwin, 
who has been a faithful member of the 
New York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association for many years. 
The Very Reverend Samuel R. Colla- 
day, D.D., Dean of Christ Chureh Ca- 
thedral, and the Reverend Remsen B. 
Ogilby, LL.D., President of Trinity 
College, joined Bishop Brewster in giv- 
ing cordial endorsement to Washington 
Cathedral as a national enterprise in 
which forward-looking Christian men 
and women should be interested. 

Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, 
Chairman of the New York Committee, 
showed the stereopticon slides of the 
Cathedral and its Gardens, assisted by 
Miss Winifred H. Bonnell, who had 
charge of the lantern. Canon Stokes 
stressed the spirit of trusteeship for the 
whole nation, in which the Cathedral 
Council and Chapter, of which he is a 
member, are carrying forward their 
work on Mount Saint Alban. He ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that the pub- 
lic officials and people of Connecticut 
would be commemorated in the Cathe- 
dral during a week to be selected in 
1936. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale University, a faithful member of 
the National Cathedral Association, 
presided at the meeting in New Haven, 
which was held in Calvary Baptist 
Chureh under arrangements first initi- 
ated by Mrs. William Adams Brown, 
Chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral, 
when she and Dr. Brown attended the 
annual commencement at Yale last 
June. Canon Stokes spoke with the aid 
of stereopticon slides on ‘‘The Signifi- 
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cance of Washington Cathedral to 
American Christianity.”” Some 350 
people were present in spite of several 
conflicting engagements. 

The Reverend Robert 8. Flockhart, 
D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
was exceedingly helpful in making ar- 
rangements for the meeting and is serv- 
ing as Treasurer of the continuation 
committee to whom subscriptions for 
‘*Connecticut Week’’ in Washington 
Cathedral may be sent. Hubert M. 
Sedgwick rendered valuable co-opera- 
tion in providing information for the 
local press. 

Among the patronesses for the meet- 
ing were: Mrs. Charles M. Andrews, 
Mrs. James Rowland Angell, Mrs. Win- 
chester Bennett, Mrs. Frederick F 
Brewster, Mrs. William Adams Brown, 
Mrs. F. B. Dexter, Mrs. Frederic C. 
Karle, Miss Elizabeth W. Farnam, Mrs. 
Henry W. Farnam, Mrs. Irving Fisher, 
Mrs. Robert S. Flockhart, Mrs. Arthur 
T. Hadley, Mrs. Samuel Hemingway, 
Mrs. James Hillhouse, Mrs. H. Stuart 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. Frederick J. Kings- 
bury, Mrs. John T. Manson, Mrs. 
George Wharton Pepper, Mrs. William 
Lyon Phelps, Mrs. G. Lewis Sargent, 
Mrs. Hubert M. Sedgwick, Mrs. James 
W. Toumey, Mrs. Raynham Town- 
shend, Mrs. H. Emerson Tuttle and 
Mrs. F. Wells Williams. 


+ * 


The Bishop of Portsmouth in Octo- 
ber laid the memorial-stone of the first 
part of the extension of Portsmouth 
Cathedral. The present project, which 
ineludes the North Transept, Choir 
aisle and vestries, was made possible 
by the generosity of the late Sir Heath 
Harrison, who gave £9,000 for the pur- 
pose. This has been supplemented by 
his widow with a further gift of 
£3,000. 

Adjacent to the memorial stone were 
placed four very ancient stones taken, 
respectively, from Iona, the center of 
early Celtic Christianity, Sherborne 
Abbey, the center of the first Wessex 
diocese, and the Cathedrals of Canter- 
bury and Winchester. 
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Approximately 40,000 friends of 
Washington Cathedral throughout the 
nation and several in foreign countries 
sent offerings totalling $47,881.56 
through January 11, 1936, for the lat- 
est issue of Cathedral Christmas cards, 
which were mailed last October. Al- 
though the increase in the number of 
sets mailed was only 10 per cent, the 
advance in total receipts was approxi- 
mately 18 per cent and will represent a 
gratifying net income for general main- 
tenance of the Cathedral’s worship 
and work. 

The officers of the National Cathedral 
Association express their cordial ap- 
preciation to this increasing audience 
who look to Mount Saint Alban for 
Christmas ecards that reflect the signifi- 
cance of the Holy Nativity. The com- 
mittee on selection of subjects for the 
1936 series of ecards, of which the 
Bishop of Washington is chairman, 
will meet early in February. 

Since the Cathedral first created 
Christmas ecards for its friends, as an 
experiment in 1926, approximately 
700,000 sets or 8,400,000 individual 
eards have been distributed from the 
Cathedral offices, an average of nearly 
70,000 sets a year. More than 400,000 
friends of the Cathedral enterprise or 


an annual average of 40,000 have not 
only sent offerings for the cards but in 
many cases have included gifts for the 
maintenance fund. 

The following extracts are taken 
from hundreds of letters which were 
received by the Christmas Card De- 
partment during the closing weeks of 
1935: 

‘*The arrival of the cards has be- 
come so much a part of Christmas, 
that I accept them as part of the sea- 
son itself. * * *’’ 

‘“‘The cards came as near as possi- 
ble to being the ideal for Christ- 
mas, next to the very pictures them- 
selves, for they were indeed wonder- 
ful reproductions and so artistically 
made into greeting cards. They 
seemed to be a fulfillment of an un- 
spoken wish. * * * ”’ 

**T wish to say that their beauty 
and variety seem to increase each 
year. But what is more significant 
is that as I read the carefully chosen 
inseriptions, there came to me a new 
realization—the urgeney for rescu- 
ing the true spirit of the Christmas 
anniversary before it really slips be- 
yond our grasp. * * *”’ 

‘*May I congratulate you on the 
choice of ecards sent out by the Cathe- 


Photograph by courtesy of United States Treasury Department 


ONE SMALL SECTION OF THE NEW POST OFFICE BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 
Which has been completed partially at a cost of $9,281,000, to house the administrative activities of 
this one department. 
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dral Association this year? They 
seem to me particularly attractive, 
the pictures and the sentiments being 
full of the spirit of the season.* * *’’ 

‘*T am so glad that this year it is 
possible for me to send you the money 
for the Christmas eards before June! 
For four long hard years of unem- 
ployment I have had difficulty in 
sparing even so little, but I have nev- 
er sent the ecards back. Now my hus- 
band is working and it is with a real 
thrill that I ean put in a dollar and 
send it off to you.’’ 


* * 


A sermon by His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of York, from the text found 
in St. Luke 19:41-42 and delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, at the 
morning service on December 22nd is 
printed in the January issue of The 
Cathedral Quarterly, edited by the 
Very Reverend Philemon F. Sturges, 
D.D. Other contributors to this num- 
ber are the Right Reverend W. Blair 
Roberts, D.D., Bishop of South Dako- 


ta; the Reverend James Thayer Addi- 
son, D.D., Professor of the History of 
Religion and Missions at the Episcopal 
Theological School, and the Reverend 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


+ i 


CATHEDRAL SUNDAY 


February 23rd, being the Sunday 
nearest George Washington’s birthday, 
will be observed as Washington Cathe- 
dral Sunday in many parishes and Ca- 
thedrals throughout the United States. 

Prayers for completion of the Cathe- 
dral and maintenance of its work in 
the Capital of the Nation will be of- 
fered and, with the approval of local 
rectors, small envelopes will be distrib- 
uted for free-will offerings from mem- 
bers of the congregations. 

This observance is in accordance with 
a custom established some years ago. 

Reproductions of the new poster 
shown on page 58 of this magazine and 
other helpful information will be avail- 
able from the Executive Secretary’s of- 
fice, Washington Cathedral, Mount Saint 
Alban, D. C. 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


I give and bequeath 


a 


forever 


two eredible witnesses. 


Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
to the 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 


_ I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
In a few states three witnesses are required. 


_ For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 


Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 


_ dollars. 
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Washington, D. C. 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
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When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 





FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


Se tt ES 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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A RECENT GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apes or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Tran- 
sept, and the Meredith Howland — Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the 
anctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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